wAS HAUPTMANN HERE? 


(SEE PAGE 7) 
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TERRAPLANE (4 yea? 


“Because it gives us 
HUDSON PERFORMANCE 
in the Lowest Price Field” 





Hudson performance is built right into Eac 
the new 1935 Terraplane! That news mas 
means everything to you... when you’re Con 
looking for BIG value for LITTLE money. 13 
The Terraplane salesman can prove it, are 
too. He'll show you that Terraplanes oe 
are built right in the same plants with . 
Hudsons. Under the same management the 
. - - from the same materials ... with can 
the same precision . .. by the same a 
experienced workmen. tne 
He'll point out that Terraplane shares the so 
same advancements that make the 1935 de 
Hudsons the greatest cars Hudson ever Ame 
built. Bigger, roomier bodies, with the been 
first steel roofs. You ride with protecting -_ 
steel all around you, even overhead. Dis- leat 
tinctive Hudson style design. Bendix Ro- antic 
tary-Equalized Brakes. A host of exclusive beau 
Hudson features. Power to spare... 88 or Less 
100 horsepower. Unmatched ruggedness. ay 

M: 


These are just a few of the reasons why 
so many thousands are saying: “We're 
buying a Terraplane this year.” 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 


ond she ELECTRIC HAND 


Exclusive “Surprise Feature” / | 
of 1935 \ 


Not an “automatic” shift — no in- 
deed! But a wholly new, easier, , 

safer method of gear control. You shift as you 
always have, yet never take your hands 
from the wheel. And you can select in ad- 
vance the gear you want to use next. The Elec- 
tric Hand does the shifting when you’re ready. 
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erature of all times and countries! 
Each story complete! Every story by a 
master of mystery. Arthur B. Reeve, 
Conan Doyle, Fletcher, Voltaire, 
Rohmer, Balzac, Oppenheim, 
Stevenson, Poe and Boccaccio 
are only a few of the fa- 
mous authors. Just read 
the titles. 

Not one of this series is 
the ordinary “thriller” that 
can be “seen through” at 
once. Read the titles, and 
you'll see why hundreds of 
hours of real thrills await 
you! From the literature of 
France, England, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Arabia, Portugal and 
America—the finest stories have 
been gleaned. Now they are 
ready to be sent to you for free 
examination—bound in genuine 
leather, Florentine tooled and 
antique finished, in one slender, 
beautiful volume—for only $1.98. 
Less than 2c per story! 


How can it be done? 


Many of these superb mystery tales 
have been, until now, hidden in the 
collected works of the famous au- 
thors. Few people dreamed that 
writers like Chekhov and Maupas- 
sant, for instance, were capable of 
such exciting suspense, such breath- 
taking surprises. 

The volume itself must be seen 
to beappreciated fully. Fine qual- 
ity thin paper makes it possible. 
Printed in large, readable type, 
bound in genuineleather, Floren- 
ne tooled and antique finish, this latest de- 
velopment in book-making will amaze and 
delight you. And you can examine it without obligation. 


Sent on FREE Examination 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just 

clip and mail the coupon. When the book comes, you 

have a week to read and enjoy it before you decide 

ag you want _ own it. y you do not decide that 
Is 1s a treasure-chest full of thrilling and fascinatin 

stories, return the book and forget the matter. You risk WALTER J. BLACK Inc, 

nothing. So mail the coupon today! NEW YORK City N.Y¥- 


HE world’s most exciting and baffling 4 
detective stories sifted from the lit- g 
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101 MASTERPIECES 
OF MYSTERIES 


Law Beaters Richard Connell 
Tough Walter Davenport 
Tracks in the Snow....Alfred Henry Lewis 
In Various Roles Maupassant 
Stolen White Elephant Twain 
Three Rings Boccaccio 


The Murder,.in the Mayor’s Parlor 

S. Fletcher 

The Tragedy in the Greek Room 
Saz Rohmer 

An Adventure of Raffles... W. Hornung 





The Gray Seal . Frank L. Packard 
Talking Bird .....ddarrig Dickson 
A Capillary Crime Millet 
The Night of Gems Sabatini 
The Lady with the Hatchet Leblanc 
Extradition ‘ irthur Train 
The Four Just Men Edgar Wallace 
Angelo 7 iesitiaonnin A. Moroso 
The Debt Collector M. Level 
Hubert the Spy sis Hugo 
Missing: Page 13, ue Anna KK. Green 
A Purloined Letter...............000s00» Poe 
Zadig spanedpempenvebannan - Voltaire 
Lodging for the Night Stevenson 
12 Green-Russian Garnets.....4. S. Hardy 
Dr. Manette’s Manuscript Dickens 
Dick Turpin Prison Records 
A Case of Somnambulism Capuana 
Tron Shroud Mudford 
Sharper of Alexandria Arabian Nights 
The Biter Bit................. prsetmesen Collins 
The Nail... sean . Alarcon 
The Confession...............c...ccc000+- Hume 
Love and POLICEO............c..ccc-ee GAdOriau 
Madame Noel . ‘ Vidoca 
Case of Identity aes Doyle 
The Silent Bullet Arthur B. Reeve 
Pen, Pencil and Poison Wilde 


Vincent Cawdor, Commission Agent 
Oppenheim 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 
fawthorne 


Miss Youghal’s Sais , ; Kipling 
The Detective... 1 ee: Sue 
Jacques Collin ne Balzac 
D’Artagnan, Detective......... Dumas 
Majesty of Justice...................... A. France 
Rinconete and Cortadillo........ Cervantes 
The Beaucaire Diligence...................Daudet 
The Bet........ ' “ Chekhov 
Too Dear . Tolstot 
Cartouche French Criminal Records 
Rose of Tuolumne Harte 
Wheres WITAMBGELL.........000.--<cercscesscees Hardy 
Tracked by Trappers souinibeibilligh ‘ Ouida 





Knightsbridge Mystery Reade 
Two Drovers = aia Scott 
Jack Shepherd aonnihanpaiiagustatiag Chronicles 
Legend of Count Julian seve dd DING 


Condy Cullen and The Gauger Carlton 
AND MANY OTHERS 








WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Dept. 161, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York,.N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination your 
new one-volume edition of the World’s 101 Best Detective 
Stories—printed in large clear type, bound in genuine 
leather, Florentine-tooled and antique finished. I will 
either return the book at your expense or send you $1.98 
in full payment within one week. 


Name. 





Address 





City... ~ BRBRD..........cccoccecrerservereseres 
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THE COVER: Was Hauptmann here? This is 
the question that a jury at Flemington, N. 
J., will attempt to answer in the trial of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the murder 
of Charles A. Lindbergh Jr. The photo- 
graph was taken Mar. 2, 1932, the morning 
after the baby was kidnaped from his home 
at Hopewell, carried through this window 
and down a ladder to his death. . (Inter- 
national News Photo). (See page 7). 
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LETTERS 





RICH POSSESSOR: Under no. circum- 
stances can I afford tobe without News- 


WEEK. It is facile princeps my Mentor on 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. I consider 
myself the rich possessor of every copy from 
the first. 4 

One who is engrossed in the subjects of 
New Deals, Brain Trusts, sociai betterment, 
weltpolitik, and the mushroom uprising of 
autocracy, who attempts instructive work 
minus News-WEEK, attempts the impossible. 

EuGENE Murray AARON 
Chicago, Il, 


BENCH AND BAR: According to your is- 
sue of Dec. 22, under CRIME, Mr. Ferdinand 
Pecora wants to change the Constitution to 
fit in with some of his ideas on how to run 
the country. If he were to get after the 
bench and the bar as vigorously as he did 
after the stockbrokers and make those bodies 
purge themselves, he would not need to rec- 
ommend changes in existing laws, except to 
repeal a lot of silly ones on the statutes. 

Henry F, Gite 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

co 


“IF I WERE EINSTEIN:” Anent I.Qs etc., 
et cetera! Would it not be interesting to ask 
our learned gentlemen just what is meant by 
intelligence ? 

I have been a teacher myself, and now 
have children who at periods of their lives 
have rated extremely high in these so-called 
intelligence tests. One child at 11 months 
(according to a well-known children’s spe- 
cialist) had the intelligence of a 4-year-old. 
Now she is in her second year at high school 
at 13 and doing well and is much more nor- 
mal, thank Heaven. 

Another child rated 18% years at the age 
of 12, but didn’t have then, nor has he now, 
at 16, common sense enough to keep a fur- 
nace fire going. (It went out yesterday). 
During my teaching I have come across a 
child who was almost a moron in one test 
and a near genius in another. 

Now this all goes to show that the tests 
themselves are not intelligence tests but 
knowledge tests. For instance, no possible 
amount of intelligence (a quality we are born 
with) could tell a child what the word “sha- 
green’? means, nor any other word for that 
matter, unless the child had come in con- 
tact with that word. All that was necessary 
for a correct answer was a good memory. 

For years the question of the connection 
between memory and intelligence has been’ 


a matter of controversy. Also the matter of 
reciting consecutive digits backward was 
nothing but a trai:ed memory. 

Over the radio the other evening I heard 
a 6-year-old boy do the same thing, practical- 
ly. His parents claimed mind-reading powers 
for him. Perhaps that is just what these 
poor youngsters are afflicted with, and we 
don’t know it. 

If I were Einstein I shouldn’t be at all 
concerned because I couldn't recite figures 
backward as well as a small boy. Had I been 
the parents of young Greenwood I shouldn’t 
even have had his name printed, as it may 
prove humiliating in ten years’ time. 

have seen tests that a country child 
could pass more readily than a city child 
and vice versa. I have seen tests that a child 
in a home full of books could pass where a 
poor youngster with none would be at sea. 
And what, oh what, has this to do with intel- 
ligence ? 

Show me a child with no training, brought 
up as a young animal of nature who has an 
I, Q. of 230 and I'll agree that he is truly 
intelligent, but you won't find one. 

Ethical culture schools do indeed wonderful 
things. Personally I like green fields and 
sunshine for children, 


Milford, Conn. 


NeE.uie C. Peck 


SHOCKED VETERAN: Upon receiving my 
first copy of your publication I was shocked 
to find, upon the very first page, space given 
to some individual purporting to be a war 
veteran, and representing an outfit called 
the American Veterans Association. This 
hand-picked outfit seems bent upon dividing 
the soldier population into two camps— 
those who have and those who have not. 
Nothing could be very much worse then that. 

Your correspondent, exploiting either his 
Own or your own ignorance, makes a point 
out of the fact that New Hampshire's dis- 
ability claims (compensation) are more in 
number than her battle casualties. 

Both you and he ought to have known 
long before leaving grade school that in any 
war, risk to life and limb are eight to ten 
times as great from accident, disease, mud, 
snow, damp, poor and scant food, and incom- 
petent leadership than from the efforts of the 
enemy, however potent. 

Better look up these birds. 

SaMueL H. Eber 

Post Department Commander 

American Legion 

Newport, N. H. 
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FLORIDA 


SUNLIGHT 


with its tumbling surf, 
green golf courses, deep 
sea fishing, yachting, rac- 
mY ..its scent of tropi- 
cal flowers and shade of 
= waving palms. And how 
oe quick the transition — 
Winter today — Florida 


tomorrow ! 


Four famous trains pro- 
vide convenient depar- 
tures daily from Penna. 
Station, NewY ork(with 
through service or con- 
nections from Boston); 
the Glorida Special, 
the Gulf Coast Limited 
“Ghe Miamian and the 
Havana Special. 


Offices In Principal Cities. 


Atlantie 
“—-. Co st 


Standard Cpailroad 
of the South” 





Line 








THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 


international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 


old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 


graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


"ll aa a en att os a 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News-! 
Week for one year ($4), and send, 
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“Watch the Woman, 
Drummond!” 


HIRLING about with the fury of a 

tiger, Drummond pounced on_ the 
murderous gang, his eyes darting this way 
and that seeking some way to escape. 


“Watch the woman, Drummond,” I shouted, 
for suddenly from the bed where the invalid had 
been lying sprang a gorgeously beautiful creature, 
a sinister something gleaming in her hand. 

Who was she—this vision of loveliness? What 
was she doing here? Was she a part of the dia- 
bolical plot against Drummond or had she too 
been caught in this hideous trap? What was this 
mysterious engine of death? My heart stood still! 

Here indeed is a desperate situation—the 
solution will leave you gasping! To learn 
the astounding answer and be thrilled by a 
host of other gripping tales of adventure, 


romance and mystery send the bargain coupon below today. Examine 
FREE this remarkable new uniform edition of the world famous 


Exciting Adventures of 


BULL DOG DRUMMOND 








10 Amazing Volumes by the World's Greatest Writer of Action Stories—H. C. McNeile— 
Now offered at a bargain in genuine Dupont fabrikoid binding, if you act quickly! 


END today the coupon below and prepare to spend 
a thousand hours of rare entertainment and keen 
delight—while the world’s greatest character of brawn, 
strategy and courage carries you on at eager, breathless 
pace through page ‘after page of desperate conflicts and 
adventures, strange conspiracies and thrilling romance! 


Here you will meet the nonchalant Peter Darrel, the 
Masked Hunchback, the beautiful and ruthless Irma 
Peterson, the diabolical Comtessa Bartelozzi, the silent 
strangler, and scores of other interesting and baffling 
personalities. With the doughty Drummond you will 
pursue the villainous Delmonico to his fate, escape the 
yellow-haired lady and many other adventur- 
esses while you mingle with secret service 
men, escaped convicts, 
crooks and ghosts 
enough to thrill you for a 
lifetime. 















BULLDOG Tir 7: rs 
DRUMMOND op acy Tales To Enjoy 
= GANG COUNT Again and Again 
8 Here indeed are stirring 
tales you will enjoy reading 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 


Dept. 204, 120 E. 16th St., New York City, N. Y. 


over and over, ten of the finest mystery and adventure 
volumes ever written, handsomely bound, an adornment 
for your table or bookshelf. 


Genuine Fabrikoid Binding at a 
Bargain for Quick Action 


To introduce this edition, a publishing event of great 
importance to the reading public, a limited number of 
sets are being bound in a beautiful genuine Dupont 
fabrikoid (looks like leather and wears even better) 
with titles in gold, and offered at a bargain. They are 
being snapped up quickly, and you will have to act 
immediately if you want to take advantage of this 
unusual opportunity. 

a 


You Risk Nothing— 
Ten-Day Free Trial ah 


Send no money—just mail the coupon to-  @ g4.4.5-s 
day and then, after a ten-day free ex- 


McKINLAY, 
amination, if you are not thoroughly é mee 
delighted, return the set at our ex- 1208. 16 St.N. ¥. 
pense—and you will owe us noth- 3 ~~ hn 

ing. But remember, od ume set of BULL DOG 


° DRUMM bound - 
mail the coupon’ 47” Faetaaree ea, Gi. 
a t 
now. This oppor SF ed, Iwill send $i promptly 
tunity mav never rm. and $1.50 a month for only 


months. Otherwise, I will return 


be yours again. ra the set in 10 days at your expense, 


the examination to cost me nothing. 


- 5% OFF FOR CASH. 
Mail the 9° s...: 





co Name. 
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HIGH-POINT ACHIEVEMENT 






































For centuries Orientals have used paper stencils in 




















their art work. But it remained for A. B. Dick Com- 



























































































































































































































































pany to develop the stencil to its highest point of per- 


fection, and apply it to modern commerce and education. 





Fifty years of research and engineering brought forth 
this latest achievement, cellulose-ester stencils, which we 
call Mimeotype. It is our proudest job. We have long 
been the world’s stencil makers; but this quite surpasses 
our other achievements. It not only does superlatively fine 
work, but it does new things in new ways. See its picture 
printing, its fine letterpress. Clear, exact reproductions of all 


kinds of forms, bulletins, letters, graphs, line drawings, etc., at 
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high speed and low cost. Let us give you latest information con- 


cerning this high-point achievement. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 








See 
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“CRISIS YEAR:” Japan Turns Her Back on the Washin ton 
P = 


Treaty; A Perplexed World Faces Uncertainty in the Pacific 


Outside the dingy, gingerbread State, 
War, and Navy Buildings in Washing- 
ton a crowd of cigarette-puffing re- 
porters and photographers looked ex- 
pectantly up Executive Avenue. 

Five minutes before noon photogra- 
phers aimed their cameras. A black 
Lincoln sedan pulled up before the dip- 
lomatic entrance. Out of the machine 
stepped two slender men clad in dark 
overcoats and felt hats. They appeared 
affable but determined. Hirosi Saito, 
Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, and Keinosuke Fujii, counselor 
to the Japanese Embassy, 
had disagreeable news. But 
they wanted to deliver it 
pleasantly.. 

After posing briefly, they 
marched into the building. 
Noticing a clock which had 
stopped at 5 minutes after 6, 
they glanced nervously at 
their wrist watches. Then 
they crowded into an elevator 
with camera men and report- 
ers, left their hats and coats 
in an anteroom, and entered 
the office of Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. Hull, dressed in a busi- 
ness suit, rose and shook 
hands. For fifteen minutes 
the trio talked. Their con- 
versation included a discus- 
sion of the unseasonably 
warm weather and an ex- 
change of New Year’s greet- 
ings. When the Japanese 
withdrew, a document lay on 
the American’s desk. 

The paper, which asked 
Mr. Hull to accept “renewed 
assurances” of Mr. Saito’s 
“highest consideration,” rang 
the death knell of the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty, most 
important international arms-limiting 
agreement in recorded history. Across 
President’s Park the white facade of 
Continental Memorial Hall gleamed 
forlornly. There representatives of the 
world’s five greatest naval powers 
signed the treaty twelve years ago. 


RATIOS: Dec. 29, 1934, may prove an 
important date—to be learned by future 
generations of schoolboys as marking 
the end of naval limitations. Death of 
the Washington Treaty scraps the 5:5:3 
ratio for capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers of Britain, the United States, and 


_ Japan, and the 1.67 scale set for France 


and Italy. The London Treaty of 1930 
seems destined to expire automatically 
with the Washington agreement Dec. 
31, 1936. This document confirmed 
British and American superiority in 
cruisers and destroyers but granted 
Japan parity in submarines. 
Militarists and big-navy men, who 
dominate Japanese politics, have fierce- 
ly assailed both pacts for years. Gen. 
Sadao Araki, former War Minister, and 
other skillful propagandists demanded 
vengeance for the “national insult” of 


Ambassador Saito Arrives at the State, War, and 
Navy Building to Deliver Some Bad News Pleasantly 


low ratio allotments. Youthful patriots, 
stirred to fury by newspaper blasts, 
radio speeches, and sham battles simu- 
lating Occidental attacks, found victims 
at home. In 1930 and 1932 fanatics as- 
sassinated Premiers Yuko Hamaguchi 
and Tsuyoshi Inukai because these 
statesmen favored a conciliatory foreign 
policy. 


Crisis: Since 1930, as Tokyo’s prop- 
agandists and super-patriots gradually 
gained power, the year 1935 has been 
called the “crisis year’ in: Japan. In 
1 ratio revision was scheduled to 


come before a naval conference, of 
which the, 1934 parley in London was 
a preliminary. When ratios were recon- 
sidered, yelled Japanese jingoists, Japan 
must have equality! Japanese delegates 
to the London meeting told a similar 
story. When the parley adjourned in a 
deadlock three weeks ago, the Wash- 
ington Treaty was virtually doomed— 
even the calling of the 1935 conference 
became problematical. 

There remained for Japan to put the 
official seal on her act of renunciation. 
To junk the treaty by 1936, she had to 
give notice before the end of 
1934. She did so just 60 
hours before entering her 
“crisis year.” 

The more conciliatory Jap- 
anese deny Tokyo contem- 
plates a‘naval race. Her 
merchants cry for peace. Al- 
ready the foremost cotton- 
textile producer, Japan is 
flooding world markets with 
silk, rayon, _ electric-light 
bulbs, fountain pens, and 
scores of other products. Since 
1932 her exports have almost 
doubled. Yet because she 
must import most of her raw 
materials she had to record 
an unfavorable trade balance 
of 66,000,000 yen ($19,000,- 
000 currently), for the first 
eleven months of 1934. 

Japanese argue that this 
deficit is absorbed by hidden 
assets such as profits from 
the Japanese-controlled State 
of Manchukuo, tourist trade, 
and shipping services. But 
their 1935-36 budget, which 
the Diet is expected to rubber 
stamp in January, shows an 
estimated deficit of $215,400,- 
000—more than a third of 
the total. 

Of this total ($628,968,000), nearly 
half represents naval and military ap- 
propriations. The burden of armaments 
will make it impossible for the govern- 
ment to help thousands of bankrupt 
farmers and industrialists who lost 
$140,000,000 in last year’s drought, ty- 
phoons, and floods. Relief funds in the 
budget total less than half this sum. 


Hanps Orr: The utterances of Eiji 
Amau, tall, curly-headed spokesman of 
the Japanese Foreign Office, and a host 
of “unofficial” commentators indicate 
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Tokyo’s probable attitude toward the 
Occident during her “crisis year.” Last 
April Mr. Amau bluntly warned West- 
ern nations that Japan is boss of the 
Far East. 

Inferentially, he denounced the 
United States, Britain, and Italy for al- 
lowing citizens to sell war planes to 
China or serve there as_ military 
instructors. In these days of munitions 
investigations, few governments would 
dare defend this practice. But West- 
ern business men fear Japan would like 
to gobble all of China’s market. 

Chinese imports from the United 
States, Britain, and Japan in 1933 were 
$297,468,000, $154,041,000, and $132,- 
349,000 respectively. Exporters point 
out that both Manchukuo, a Japanese- 
controlled State, and Japan have an- 
nounced plans to regulate or curtail 
sales of Western oil within their bor- 
ders, despite vigorous protests from 
Washington and London. 

Parity, big-navy Westerners argue, 
would give Japan actual superiority in 
the Orient and liberty to pursue any 
policy. They emphasize the potential 
danger to such American territories 
as the Philippines, Guam, Samoa, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and such British units 
as Hongkong, Singapore, North Bor- 
neo, New Guinea, and Australia. 

These arguments convince most Brit- 
ons. But some Americans reply that 
Chinese trade is not worth the price 
of a navy to protect it. America’s 
new naval-building program will prob- 
ably eat up at least twice as much 
money as American exporters got in 1933 
from all China. As to the Philippines, 
the islands will be independent in 
twelve years. Samoa and Guam, say 
peace-loving Americans, are not worth 
fighting about. Alaska and Hawaii, 
they add, lie more than 3,000 miles 
from Tokyo. Why not concede equality 
and, as Mr. Saito proposed again last 
week, cut existing navies in half? 


REGRETS: When his Japanese visitors 
had departed, Secretary Hull produced 
a prepared statement and called in the 
press. The United States, said the 
handout, regretted the Japanese action. 

The same day newspapers carried a 
significant announcement from Admiral 
Joseph M. Reeves, white-whiskered 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet. He received reporters 
aboard his flagship, the battleship 
Pennsylvania, anchored in San Pedro 
harbor. Next May and June, he told 
them, 177 American warships and the 
dirigible Macon will hold war games in 
the North Pacific. 

The fleet will be the most powerful 
ever concentrated under a single com- 
mand. It will cruise from the Aleutian 
Islands to the Tropic of Cancer, and 
establish an advance base on Midway 
Island, a lonely coral atoll and cable 
station base 2,300 miles east of Japan. 
Vessels in the armada will include four- 
teen battleships and four aircraft-car- 
riers—a type which Tokyo has sought 
repeatedly to abolish from world navies. 

Mr. Hull appeared to feel Admiral 
Reeves had chosen an awkward day to 
announce the warlike maneuvers. So 
did Japanese. 
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LIN DBERGH: Bruno Hauptmann Comes to Trial; 


Rural Jurors Sit in Judgment; the World Watches 


In his office in Hunterdon County 
Court House, Sheriff John H. Curtiss 
sprawled in his chair. The 5-foot peace 
officer swung legs too short to touch 
the floor. He fumbled with a gold 
watch chain, stroked his fox terrier 
Buddy, chewed on an unlighted cigar, 
and glanced at the pickle-green kewpie 
doll that ornaments his files. 

He would gladly accept, he an- 
nounced to the press, “donations” of 
$5 and $10 for choice seats at Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann’s trial this week 
for murder of the kidnaped Lindbergh 
baby. 

Straightway Democrats of the quiet 
town of Flemington, N. J., wrathfully 
investigated the doings of the bulbous- 
waisted Republican Sheriff. From 
Trenton, Gov. A. Harry Moore tele- 
phoned a forceful reminder that the 
State bore all expenses of the trial. 
In retort, Sheriff Curtiss pointed to 
a $158.93 bill for lumber to build press 
benches. “Every cent over the neces- 
sary amount will be turned over to the 
county treasury,” he promised; al- 
ready he had handed in $50 of the 
$1,200 reported collected from seat- 
purchasers. 

“All right, all right,” he grunted, 
“T’ll return every cent of it.” In this 
spirit of reluctant acquiescence, prep- 
arations for New Jersey’s great trial 
entered their final week. Both sides 
announced their cases complete; both 
predicted victory. Prosecution as- 
sembled 125 witnesses; defense ex- 
pected to call 50. 

Upon the 21 housewives and 27 
small-towners and farmers of the jury 
panel centered excitement and specu- 
lation. Most of them received a fan- 
tastic pamphlet, “Criminal File Ex- 
posed—Aviator’s Baby Was Never 
Kidnaped or Murdered,” written as “a 
joke” by Mary Belle Spencer, a gaunt- 
eyed Chicagoan. 

In the court room, workers dusted 
off the wooden railing that cuts the 
chamber in two. They plumped the 
red cushions on the two judges’ chairs. 
On each juror’s chair they placed a 
pink rubber mat to ease the strain of 
weeks of sitting. 

In the center of the room carpenters 
still worked on the benches for which 
Sheriff Curtiss wanted “donations.” 
Banging hammers resounded through 
the 109-year-old Doric-columned court 
house. Muted thumps reached even the 
new jail, where the former German 
army machine gunner continued the 
stolid course of his imprisonment. 


HAUPTMANN: Oct. 19 an automobile 
cavalcade whisked Hauptmann to 
Flemington from the Bronx. Exactly 


one month earlier police had found 
him with $14,590 of the $50,000 Lind- 
bergh ransom in his Bronx home. In 
Jail the quiet, methodical man quickly 
fell into a regular routine. 


He rose at 





9:30 or 10, drank black coffee, did 
setting-up exercises, took a shower, 
read, dined at 1, read, exercised, ate 
supper at 6, and read until 1 A. M. 

Five of the eighteen State Troopers 
and constables on guard watched him 
constantly. While he slept bright lights 
glared in his eyes. His reading included 
Emil Ludwig’s two-volume “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” William Beebe’s 
“Gallapagos,”’ Dumas’s “Three Musket- 
eers,” and Alfred D. Paine’s “Roads 
to Adventure.” For the last few weeks 
he has studied a German-English dic- 
tionary. 

His wife, fair-haired Anna Haupt- 
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mann, and their chubby one-year-old 
son, Mannfried, have visited him three 
times a week. His lawyers also have 
stepped into the heavily screened inter- 
view box outside his cell. Once Dr. 
John F. (Jafsie) Condon, intermediary 
in the ransom negotiations, talked to 
the prisoner for an hour. Twice a 
young woman secretary came to get 
the details of his life for the defense. 
Once a mysterious, gray-bearded man 
paid a call. 

Other breaks in the monotony of his 
life came with three court-room ap- 
pearances—once for arraignment, twice 
during arguments for a bill of particu- 
lars. At the first he spoke two words: 
“Not Guilty.” At the second he spoke 
one: “Yes,” when asked if certain 
lawyers represented him. At the third 
he said nothing. He smiled at a court 
ruling that the prosecution had to de- 
fine the cause of the baby’s death. 
They called it “fractured skull caused 
by external violence.” 


WiLtentz: The man prosecuting the 
phlegmatic German is New Jersey’s 
Attorney General, David T. Wilentz, 
an Orthodox Jew. Black-haired, just 
40, Wilentz is an organization Demo- 
crat who found politics and law more 
exciting than newspaper work. “This,” 
he says, “is positively my first ap- 
pearance on behalf of the ‘peepul.’ ” 

In Trenton he has rounded up all the 
exhibits—the ladder, ransom notes, 
ransom money, the murdered baby’s 
blue sleeping suit, and the tiny pistol 
and the carefully bored beam in which 
Hauptmann concealed it. With an air 
of great mystery the Attorney General 
had Betty Gow, the child’s nurse, 
brought from Scotland. He has an- 
nounced he will summon Mrs. Lind- 
bergh as well as her husband; he will 
put on the stand the eccentric Dr. 
Condon, whose testimony no one can 
foretell. He may even produce John 
H. Curtis, the boatbuilder convicted 
of falsely representing to Colonel Lind- 
bergh that he was in touch with the 
kidnapers. 

Associated with Mr. Wilentz will be 
Joseph J. Lanigan, Assistant Attorney 
General; Prosecutor Anthony M. Hauck 
of Hunterdon County, and ex-Judge 
George K. Large of Flemington, whose 
wife was a member of the grand jury 
that indicted Hauptmann. 


REILLY: Edward J. Reilly, who early 
in the case supplanted James M. Faw- 
cett as chief defense council, describes 
himself as “veteran of 1,500 homicide 
cases.” Most resulted in acquittal. 
Honey-voiced and jovial one moment, 
he suddenly thunders questions that all 
but accuse prosecution witnesses them- 
selves of having committed the crime. 
In this case he has ignored the “vil- 
lainy” of Hauptmann’s dead furrier 
friend, Isidor Fisch. But he has 
threatened to put on the stand almost 
every one from Al Capone to an un- 
named Jersey carpenter. 

Mr. Reilly lost no opportunity to 
make friends with Flemington. He 
told the local citizenry a few hours 
after he arrived there Nov. 5 that he 
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knew he would like to live there. He 
addressed Rotary Club and American 
Legion meetings. Once, as a conces- 
sion to Flemington simplicity, he doffed 
his habitual court-room cutaway for a 
plain blue-serge suit. 

This sparse-haired, huge-jowled law- 
yer has a dramatic sense that doubtless 
will compel him to place Mrs. Haupt- 
mann and Mannfried, her easy-crying 
baby conspicuously near the jury. 

Associated with Mr. Reilly are C. 
Lloyd Fisher of Flemington and other 
local attorneys. 


JupcrEs: On the bench will sit Su- 
preme Court Justice Thomas W. 
Trenchard, who will try the case. Be- 
side him, at his invitation, will sit 
Common Pleas Judge Adam O. Rob- 
bins. Justice Trenchard’s fifth seven- 
year term of office expires during the 
trial, but Governor-elect Harry G. Hoff- 
man has assured him of reappoint- 
ment. 

The 71-year-old justice is more or less 
of an institution in Jersey courts. He is 
quiet, conservative, ultra-dignified, and 
scrupulously fair. His white hair 
sometimes droops toward the glasses 
that cover his brown eyes. He has 
been married 40 years but has no chil- 
dren. 

Before him comes Hauptmann, ac- 
cused of murdering America’s most 
famous child. 


ARMY: Air Corps Centralized 
But Fails to Win “Freedom” 


The Army Air Corps stands as the 
“problem child” of the United States’ 
defense family. 


Since the World War army flyers 
have had their ruffs up. They yearn to 
be an independent branch of the serv- 
ice, free from supervision of Generals 
trained in infantry tactics. Men wise in 
the ways of barrel-rolls, flight forma- 
tions, and “dog fights” in the clouds, 
they insist, should run the air force. 
Generals who get no nearer the sky 


KEYSTONE 
Sheriff John Curtiss (Right) Draws 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Held lengthy conferences on legislative pro- 
gram. 

Prepared messages to Congress. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Commerce Roper, in annual re- 
port to the President, commented: ‘‘While 
evidences of the progress which has been 
made are concrete and numerous, the fis- 
cal year closed with the capital-goods in- 
dustry still greatly depressed, private con- 
struction very low, unemployment large, 
and relief demands, .. severe...” 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Mississippi Valley Committee submitted re- 
port to PWA Administrator Ickes (see 
page 31). 

Federal Relief Administration made known 
plans to set up 100 communities where dis- 
abled veterans. would be provided with low- 
priced homes and small gardens. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Dec. 27) 
WEUPeTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT ie $41,796,574.29 
$88,762,496.66 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year....c.ceceess $1,691,774,202.43 
Public debt ccccccccccccccce $28,483,597,121.20 





than the soft cushions of a staff car 
should keep hands off. 

In 1926 Gen. William Mitchell, Air 
Corps crusading commander, too viru- 
lently demanded a unified (army and 
navy) air force. There was a row, and 
he resigned. Later, as a country squire 
in Virginia, he dubbed the General 
Staff “incompetent” and “Boy Scouts.” 

Then last Summer a House of Repre- 
sentatives Military Affairs Subcommit- 
tee howled for the dismissal of Major 
Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, chief of the 
Army Air Corps. The Major General’s 
flying friends insisted the committee 
sought to provide a scapegoat for the 
administration’s blunder in assigning 
ill-equipped army men to fly the United 
States mail. 

Last week the army high command 
took steps to solve the Air Corps prob- 
lem. Secretary of War Dern, after 
months of deliberation, announced es- 
tablishment of a “general headquarters 
air force.” He told Lt. Col. Frank M. 
Andrews, veteran flyer, to take charge 
of the newly organized force. 

It meant defeat for advocates of an 


WIDE WORLD 
Mary Belle Spencer: A Pamphlet on 
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independent air force. As head of the 
nation’s air flotilla, Colonel Andrews 
will take his orders from Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the army’s Chief of Staff. Gen- 
eral Foulois found himself eased into 
a secondary position. 

General MacArthur hopes the pliant, 
centrally controlled air armada of pur- 
suit, combat, and bombardment planes 
will patrol the country’s sky frontiers 
with maximum effect. Strategically, 
the scheme calls for three chief bases, 
forming a giant triangle—its points be- 
ing on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and in the Southwest. 

Last week none gainsaid that the 
“ground” Generals had finally clipped 
the wings of Air-Corps-run-by-airmen 
advocates. 


INQUIRY: “Financial Magic” in Army 


Revealed by Shocked Congressmen 


John Jackson McSwain, bluff and 
jovial Greenville, S. C., lawyer, com- 
manded a company of doughboys over- 
seas. He came back from France to 
win election to Congress, and keep 
his marching memories fresh as mem- 
ber, later chairman, of: the House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

His customary smile faded last week 
when he made public two reports which 
marked the finish of his committee’s 
investigation of War Department trans- 
actions. “An apparently few corrupt 
and dishonest officials” had brought 
suspicion and disrepute upon the “great 
host” of their honest colleagues. 

Most startling tale of “financial 
magic” in the army centered about a 
long row of one-story tile buildings 
along the Newark, N. J., waterfront. 
Built in 1917 to store war materials, 
they cost the Government $11,500,000. 
In 1926 the army leased the warehouses 
to the Mercur Corporation, which 
promised to pay 90 per cent of its net 
profits to the government. In eight 
years the government has received $8 
in ‘cash, the committee reports. 

During that period the corporation 
reported a $4,692,546.78 gross storage 
business. Salaries, bonuses, and ex- 
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pense accounts totaled $250,000. Audi- 
tors and other government officials re- 
ceived $1,260 worth of football and 
theatre tickets, as tokens of the Mercur 
Corporation’s esteem. Representative 
McSwain estimates that proper ac- 
counting would show $800,000 due the 
government under the lease. 


The city of Newark has stated it 
would jump at the chance to take over 
the lease, or buy the warehouses out- 
right for $1,000,000. The property’s long 
waterfront and direct access to five 
trunk railroads draws covetous glances 
from owners of neighboring industrial 
plants. 


ROOSEVELTS: Two “Comrades” 


Whisper, Call on President 

Secret Service agents assigned to 
the White House Executive Offices keep 
a close watch on the President’s call- 
ers. Last week they admitted five 
student editors of college papers (see 
page 22) to Mr. Roosevelt’s oval office. 


A larger group of the college news- 
paper men waited their turn in the 
reception room across the hall. When 
the door opened for their entrance, 
Walter Christie Jr., who came all the 
way from the University of California 
to attend a Hearst-sponsored editorial 
conference and meet President Roose- 
velt, hurried forward. He saw a chance 
for a little leg-pulling. 

“Well, Comrade Harris, now is our 
big moment,” he stage-whispered to 
Chandler Harris, a fellow Californian. 

The nearest Secret Service agent 
caught the Red word “Comrade.” Ex- 
citedly he stuck his head into Mr. 
Roosevelt’s office. 

“Hey,” he yelled at the five already 
inside, “one of you come out and iden- 
tify these guys. We don’t know who 
they are.’ 


* War veterans won the distinction of 
being the only group to receive ad- 
vance word of the President’s atti- 
tude toward their legislative demands. 
All others had to wait for messages to 
Congress. But Mr. Roosevelt took 
time out Monday to write Garland R. 
Farmer, American Legion commander 
in Henderson, Texas. In 1,000 words 
the President explained why he op- 
posed cash payment of the bonus. 

Mr. Roosevelt considered unsound 
the Legion’s argument that the $2,500,- 
000,000 cash payment to ex-soldiers 
would stimulate business and employ- 
ment. Veterans would not spend it, he 
argued. They would pay debts with it. 


* Mrs. Merle Protzman of Aurora 
Hills) a Washington suburb, visited 
Philadelphia last week. “Here comes 
Mrs. Roosevelt!” cried porters, cab 
drivers, bellboys, and clerks, rushing 
to serve her. She protested: “But I’m 
not Mrs. Roosevelt.” They wouldn’t 
believe her. 

To Mrs. Protzman it was an old 
Story. It happens wherever she goes. 


* A half-life-size picture of President 
Roosevelt stared at readers from their 
hewspapers Dec. 5. It illustrated the 


text of a Schenley Distillers Corp. ad- 
vertisement. For days thereafter pro- 
hibitionists bombarded the White House 
mail with protests. Such linking of 
the President and Demon Rum was a 
disgrace, they fumed. Had he con- 
sented to it? 


Last week White House secretaries 
announced that neither the White 
House nor the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration had authorized use of 
the President’s portrait. They pointed 
to a standing rule that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
picture could not be used in adver- 
tisements. But they learned from the 
Department of Justice that no grounds 
for legal action against the Schenley 
Corporation existed. Most surprised 
was the company, which had intended 
the picture and accompanying text as 
a compliment to Mr. Roosevelt. 

A week before the Schenley adver- 
tisement the Hearn department store 
in New York City published the Presi- 
dent’s picture with equal prominence. 
No one protested. 
® Last week Mrs. Roosevelt staggered 
under the weight of two new national 
honors. Carrie Chapman Catt placed 
her first among the nation’s ten out- 
standing women of the year “not for 
any one thing she has done but for her 
efforts to create a better morale among 
the people.” 

The second title came from a group 
of American dress designers who chose 


the country’s “best-dressed women.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt thought it “grand” to 
head this list. Now, she hopes her 
family may stop scolding her for pay- 
ing too little attention to clothes. 


DISASTER: High Pressure, Low 
Water Splits Engine—16 Dead 


Considerately, the Elkhorn-Piney Coal 
Co. of Powellton, W. Va., sees to it that 
its drillers and muckers get to work on 
time. Every work-day at dawn a four- 
car company train chugs over an eight- 
mile stretch from Mount Carbon to the 
pit head. 

At each cluster of cottages along the 
way miners, tin lunch-boxes in hand, 
swing aboard. Last week on this line 
happened the most spectacular accident 
of a holiday season cluttered with fatal 
mishaps. 

At 6:20 A. M. the work-train engineer 
braked his fifteen-year-old locomotive 
to a stop. A half-dozen workers, walk- 
ing briskly from their homes, climbed 
into the first coach. With a full load of 
300 miners, the fireman heaped on coal 
to make pressure for the up-hill pull to 
the mouth of the mine. 

The engineer put his hand on the 
throttle. It was his last act. Next sec- 
ond the boiler burst and tossed his 
burnt body 265 feet down the tracks. 


“But I'm Not Mrs. Roosevelt,” Insists Mrs. Merle Protzman (Above) 
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The force of the explosion hoisted the 
boiler into the air. Its red hot plates 
came down on top of the first coach. 
Forty-two passengers crowded local 
hospitals, seventeen went to morgues. 

The blast literally blew men to pieces. 
Dazed survivors found the body of one 
miner headless. The violently released 
pressure hurtled the engine cab through 
the roof of a near-by house. It missed 
a sleeping woman and her two children 
by miracle-inches. 

Clarence L. Jarrett, State Labor Com- 
missioner, exclaimed sadly: “There is 
no question about the cause. The water 
was low in the boiler; just why, nobody 
has been able to determine. The crown 
sheet (top of the boiler) was red hot 
for half an hour after the explosion.” 


* 
THEFT: “Awfully Daring” Thief 
Takes Picture Agency’s Dare 


“It would take an awfully daring 
and acrobatic thief to steal these large 
platinum points on the tip of the Wash- 
ington Monument.” 

Three weeks ago the International 
News Photographic Service sent out 
this caption with a picture of the newly 
installed lightning rods at the tip of the 
great marble obelisk. The “shot” ap- 
peared in newspapers all over the 
country. 

Last week workmen found that 107 
of the 170 platinum points, valued at 
$8 apiece, had vanished. Washington 
detectives looked for the “awfully dar- 
ing thief.” 


es 
ARMAMENTS: Roosevelt and 


Nye Make Peace on Munitions 


Three weeks ago Senator Gerald P. 
Nye’s determined face flushed with 
anger. “It is amazing to me,” he 
snapped, “that efforts should now be 
made to seem to check and halt the 
work of our committee.” 


The North Dakota Republican looked 
upon President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of a committee to “remove the profit 
incentive for war” as a slap at his own 
Senatorial investigation of the arms 
industry. 

Last week he basked for an hour in 
the mollifying rays of the Roosevelt 
personality. He came out of the con- 
ference beaming. 


“There is evidently,” he remarked, 
“not the slightest reason for the theory 
of ten days ago that the President 
wanted to end our investigation... 
He gave every assurance that the com- 
mittee would have his entire coopera- 
tion, and this includes additional funds 
for continuing the investigation. 


®*Perhaps no prominent person has 
stood in the glare of the Nye spotlight 
more than Irenee du Pont. For weeks 
the Nye committee has investigated the 
vast du Pont powder company in an 
effort to prove that the government 
should own all munitions plants. 

Last week Mr. Du Pont sent Senator 


Stolen: The Platinum Points on Top, 
and Others Under the Supporting Rods 





Washington Monument: First lt Was 
Cleaned and Then “Cleaned Out’ 


Nye a Christmas package. It proved to 
be a copy of Carveth Wells’s “Kapoot,” 
an unflattering analysis of government 
ownership in Russia. 


a 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 4,000,000 
Will Always Be on the Rolls 


If America had more jobs than men 
to fill them, the country would still 
have many adults to support. Sociolo- 
gists say there are 4,000,000 ‘unem- 
ployables.” Their incapacity may be 
either mental, moral, or physical. 

Last week Relief Administrator Har- 
ry L. Hopkins declared it was not the 
Federal government’s duty to provide 
for these 4,000,000. Accordingly he 
has already developed plans to separate 
the depression-jobless from the per- 
manently jobless. Before the end of 
next month, he predicted, he would 
have turned the “unemployables” back 
to the separate States. 

Many States and large cities, accord- 
ing to the Relief Administrator, are 
already caring for their own unfit citi- 
zens. Other States depend on Wash- 
ington to supply the funds. 

The change will leave more than 
15,000,000 workers and dependents still 
on Federal relief rolls. Unemployment 
is growing at present—toward a proba- 
ble peak in February. American Fed- 
eration of Labor estimates, published 
last week, showed 420,000 workers lost 
jobs in November, bringing the’ total 
of unemployed to 11,459,000. 


PLOTS: Communist and Fascist 
Charges Fly at House Hearing 


The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities ground out more 
“horror” last week at its concluding 
session. For its rousing finale the com- 
mittee pulled out of the hat testimony 
relating to two “plots’—one Com- 
munist, the other Fascist. 

One was unfolded by an occupant of 
one of the many small offices with im- 
posing names which swell the Wash- 
ington telephone book. Walter S. 
Steele, appearing for the American 
Coalition of Patriotic, Civil, and Fra- 
ternal Societies, told Representatives 
that Communists planned to incite a 
general strike, create civil war, kid- 
nap the President and the Cabinet, and 
set up a Soviet State. These ferocious 
ambitions, Mr. Steele said, were dis- 
covered after a police raid upon 4 
Communist strike-school during the 
Minneapolis truckmen’s strike last 
Summer. 

An army reserve-corps captain in 
command of Civilian Conservation 
Camp at Eldridge, Md., revealed the 
Fascist “plot.” 

Capt. Samuel Glazier gave a wide- 
eyed account of half a million Ameri- 
can Vigilantes, backed by $700,000,000. 
He said he heard of their plans first- 
hand from Jackson Martindell, slated 
by the Vigilantes to be Dictator of the 
United States. Martindell is a New 
York City investment banker, living 
on an elaborately landscaped estate at 
Bernardsville, N. J. 
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U.S.S.R.: A ton of 


Assassination; Foreign 


That overworked Soviet specter— 
Capitalist Intervention—again stalked 
wearily through the land of the Com- 
munists last week amid alarmed yelps 
of a dutiful press. According to a gov- 
ernment announcement the accused 
slayer of Sergei Kiroff, Political Bureau 
member and friend of Joseph Stalin, 
admitted he counted on foreign armies 
to smash the present regime. A for- 
eign consul in Leningrad, said Com- 
munists, gave him 5,000 rubles (about 
$4,250) to finance the conspiracy. 


These charges enlivened the 3,500- 
word indictment of the supposed killer, 
ex-Comrade Leonid Nikolaeff, and 
thirteen others accused with him of 
conspiring to terminate Comrade Sta- 
lin’s rule. Soviet authorities, who had 
questioned Nikolaeff since the slaying 
Dec. 1, failed to name the consul. Cor- 
respondents hastily counted the foreign 
consulates at Leningrad and found nine 
—those of Britain, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Germany, Latvia, Norway, 
Poland, and Sweden. 

As quoted in the indictment, Niko- 
laeff said: “I argued to myself in this 
manner: ‘Our shot must serve as a 
signal to arouse the latent opposition 
to the Communist party and the Soviet 
Government.’ Realizing, however, that 
such opposition could not be aroused 
without outside assistance, we staked 
our hopes on aid from abroad, on armed 
intervention and help from certain for- 
eign governments.” 

Other officially outlined details: the 
unnamed consul agreed to communi- 
cate with Leon Trotsky, former head of 
the Red Army and Comrade Stalin’s 
ousted foe; two groups of conspirators 
planned to murder not only Kiroff, but 
also the barrel-chested Stalin, Premier 
Viacheslaff Molotoff, and Lazarus Kag- 


Gregory Zinovieff (Left) and Lev Kameneff, Likely Candidates 
for a Long Trip to Siberia at the Request of Comrade Stalin 


117 Lives Avenges Kiroff 
Consul May Be Implicated 


anovich, Stalin’s chief aide in party 
matters. Important officials in the new 
regime would have included Gregory 
Zinovieff and Lev Kameneff, once co- 
rulers with M. Stalin. 

The fate of Zinovieff and Kameneff, 
jailed two weeks ago, appeared un- 
certain. Some Russians predicted exile 
to Siberia. Meanwhile the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee wiped the former’s 
name from the map. His native Ukra- 
nian town, originally Elizavetgrad, 
later Zinovievsk, became Kirovo to 
honor the assassinated official. 

Saturday M. Nikolaeff and his thir- 
teen colleagues received the death sen- 
tence. All were shot, bringing to 117 
the number of those who paid with 
their lives for the assassination. 

M. Trotsky, an exile since 1928, had 
reason to be grateful to a bourgeois 
regime. With the connivance of offi- 
cials, he remained safely hidden in 
France. 


GERMANY: Austrians, Bavarians 
Mix It Up in a Beer Hall 


Beer foamed. A huge tiled stove 
radiated cheerful heat. Brassy notes 
of military band echoed through the 
crowded hall. Residents of Fuert, a 
little village nine miles south of 
Munich, anticipated a pleasant eve- 
ning. They were prepared to forgive 
the bandsmen for being Austrian 
Legionaires. 

Suddenly an arrogant Austrian broke 
into a group of singing, dancing Ba- 
varians and seized a local Fraulein 
from her partner’s arms. He protested. 
Blows thudded dully. “Away with the 


parasites!” a Bavarian stormed. “Down 
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Leon Trotsky: Remained in France 
While Soviet Firing Squads Were Busy 


with Hitler!” shouted the Austrian. 
Then the bandsmen dropped their 
instruments, and Bavarians and Aus- 
trians met in a wild fight. The natives 
grabbed steins, chairs, table legs, 
sticks, and iron bars. The Legionaires 
drew their proud “blood and honor” 


daggers. Tiles from the hot stove 
hurtled across the room. Someone 
yanked down the chandelier. The hall 


was a wreck. 

The fighting raged until police and 
black-uniformed Special Guards ar- 
rived from Munich. They found one 
Bavarian dead, sixteen men wounded. 
They carted off the Austrians to the 
Dachau concentration camp. 

Southern Germany still shelters 5,000 
Austrians. The exiles are remnants 
of a force of 25,000 that entered Ger- 
many last year for training in Nazi 
methods. Last July, when their con- 
federates in Austria assassinated Chan- 
cellor Englebert Dolifuss, they planned 
to go back and take over the country. 
But Hitler intervened and ordered them 
to disband. Some became German 
citizens and active Storm Troopers. 

Now they dare not go back, although 
Bavarians bitterly resent their pres- 
ence. 

After the latest fracas, two police- 
men mounted guard over the ruined 
hall. In the wreckage the proprietor 
found a broken picture of the Reich 
Leader, hero of an earlier beer-hall 
battle. 


SPAIN: Senor Azana Goes From 


Closet to Prison to Freedom 


The ugliest man in Spain, Don Man- 
uel Azana, left the naval supply ship 
Uruguay in Barcelona Harbor last 
week, a free man. Since early October 
he had huddled on the evil-smelling old 
tramp with hundreds of other prisoners 
seized in the Catalan revolt. 

The former Premier—‘big jowls, 
froglike eyes, a complexion like green 
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dough,” according to the author, John 
Gunther—is the country’s former po- 
litical strong man. Senor Azana re- 
gained his liberty when the Attorney 
General failed to find sufficient evidence 
in a hodgepodge of conflicting testi- 
mony to catch the wily statesman. A 
few days before the futile, tragic re- 
volt of Catalans against the Spanish 
Republic Senor Azana bellowed public- 
ly: “The day may come when we shall 
have no other remedy than to make rev- 
olution in the streets.” 

On the fatal night of Oct. 6 Luis Com- 
panys, President of the autonomous 
State of Catalonia, appeared on a bal- 
cony of the white-stone government 
building and proclaimed Catalonia’s in- 
dependence. Ten minutes later Senor 
Azana emerged from the Hotel Colon. 
“Es locura!”’ he sighed, “It’s madness.” 

Then he disappeared. Police, search- 
ing a private apartment, noted a coffee 
cup on a table near a cupboard. They 
found him wedged behind the door. 

When the Supreme Court ordered his 
release authorities still hoped to indict 
him for gun-running. 


. 
FRANCE: Violette Repentant; 


Lebrun Saves Her From Knife 


Last October a tall thin girl in a 
black dress heard a Paris judge sen- 
tence her to the guillotine. She turned 
to her mother, who testified for the 
State, and cursed her. Then, bursting 
into tears, she begged forgiveness. 

Christmas Eve President Albert Le- 
brun commuted the sentence to life 
imprisonment. 

Parisians, who dote on a passional 
crime, avidly followed the case of Vio- 
lette Noziere. On the night of Aug. 21 
she went out to dance. When she 
came home she aroused the concierge 
by shrieking that she smelled gas. 
Then she disappeared. Police found her 














mother unconscious. Her father, a 
railway engineer, was dead. 

Mlle. Noziere had drugged both par- 
ents with somenal, which is almost 
pure veronal, robbed her father of 
3,000 francs ($200), and turned on the 
gas to indicate suicide. She wanted 
her parents’ life-savings for her lover, 
Jean Dabin, a law student. 

For a week she flung the francs 
riotously in Montmartre and Mont- 
parnasse night clubs. Then Dabin be- 
trayed her for the reward on her head. 

The girl’s life reeked with Left 
Bank squalor. Nominally a student, 
she prostituted herself to earn funds 
for collegiate gigolos. Pasty-faced, 
spectacled Don Juans of the Latin 
Quarters amazed trial spectators by 
their calm acceptance of the woman’s 
support as their due. 


ACME 
Mme. Noziere: Testified Against 
Daughter, Then Pleaded for Her Life 


Violette Noziere: Killed and Robbed Her Father, Cursed 


Her Mother, 


Then Begged Forgiveness 


and Got It 


The 19-year-old defendant often 
fainted in the prisoner’s box. Although 
pretty in vivid make-up, she looked 
pale and homely in the court room. At 
times she appeared dull and listless, 
At times she flared up, wept, and re- 
pented her crime. She accused her 
father of incest. 

No woman has been guillotined in 
France since 1887. But during the 
trial old women swarmed at the gates 
of La Petite Roquette prison, crying 
“Kill the monster!’ Newspaper editors 
demanded her death. Her mother 
said: “Let her be guillotined.” 

Later Mme. Noziere changed her 
mind and begged President Lebrun to 
save Violette from the knife. 


e 
JAPAN: Akihito Tsugo-no-miya 
Celebrates His First Birthday 


Twenty thousand small feet crunched 
the frozen gravel of the plaza across 
the moat from the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo. Then children from every school 
in the capital bowed in solemn adora- 
tion of a sloe-eyed baby destined, if 
Shinto gods preserve him, to become 
the 125th Son of Heaven, Emperor of 
Japan. 

Dec. 23, first birthday of Akihito 
Tsugo-no-miya (Prince of the August 
Succession and Enlightened Benevo- 
lence), occasioned celebrations through- 
out the island empire. All day red and 
white flags fluttered gayly in cities and 
villages. In the evening twinkling lan- 
tern processions wound like golden ser- 
pents through the streets. 

The little Crown Prince, bundled in 
seven layers of silk clothes topped off 
with a gay kimono, remained in the 
steam-heated, green-roofed palace, 
which snuggles in a grove of pines. He 
spent most of the day in his sunny 
nursery playing with his new toys— 
replicas of a turtle and a red-crested 
stork, symbols of long life and good 
luck. But at luncheon, in accordance 
with an old tradition, he sat at the 
table with his parents, Emperor Hiro- 
hito and Empress Nagako, and his 
three sisters, Princesses Teru, 9; Taka, 
5; and Yori, 3. Recently weaned, he 
ate gruel. 

During the day the 33-year-old Em- 
peror and his consort, 31, displayed 
the Crown Prince to his uncles and 
aunts, including Prince and Princess 
Chichibu, Prince and Princess Taka- 
matsu, and Prince Sumi. The royal 
parents doubtless pointed out that in 
his first year the baby added 14 pounds 
to his original 7, cut six teeth, and de- 
veloped a liking for radio music. 


PERU: Out of the Hills Comes 
A Rifle-Firing Revolutionary 


“From our mountains will descend 
a new voice.” 

Rifles crackling from adobe towns 
high in the Andes last week empha- 
sized the boast of Victor Haya de la 
Torre, husky leader of the Apra 
(American Popular Revolutionary Al- 
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Victor Haya de la Torre (Left), Who Wants to Educate the Indians and Get Rid of President Benavides (Right) 


liance.) Through a strict government 
censorship trickled news of a fierce 
Aprista revolt against the regime of 
Gen. Oscar Benavides, Peru’s bull- 
necked President. 

Meager ‘dispatches failed to reveal 
the whereabouts of the Apra leader. 
But sympathizers felt sure he was in 
the thick of the fighting. 

Senor Haya de la Torre, whose white 
face contrasts strikingly with the 
brown Indians who constitute the bulk 
of Peru’s population, is a veteran 
political agitator. For denouncing the 
Archbishop of Lima and President 
Augusto Leguia in 1923 as twin ty- 
rants, he got orders to leave Peru. 

For eight years he wandered in the 
Soviet Union, Britain, Germany, the 
United States, and Mexico. After a 
revolution deposed Leguia, the exile re- 
turned to run as Apra Presidential 
candidate. Defeated, he soon ran into 
more political trouble. In May, 1932, 
authorities charged him with com- 
plicity in a murderous attack on his 
successful rival, President Luis Sanchez 
Cerro, who was later assassinated. 
The Apra leader went to jail. 

After eighteen months behind bars 
he resumed his campaign for education 
of illiterate Indians, cooperative agri- 
culture, minimum-wage scales, and 
political rights for women. 


BRITAIN: “Canned” Australians 


Mar Empire Xmas Broadcast 


On Christmas afternoon King George 
V of England faced a gold microphone 
in Sandringham House, his Norfolk 
home. He sent his customary Yule 
tidings to all loyal subjects in his 
realm. Almost every British possession 
returned holiday air-greetings to their 
monarch. Only one defect marred the 
perfection of the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s “Empire Exchange” program. 


Listeners heard Southern Rhodesian 
warriors, Canadian hockey players, an 
Indian Army Officer, a New Zealand 
business man, and a Nova Scotia fish- 
erman. 


But when the announcer stated that 
the next relay would pick up Aus- 
tralian bathers at Bondi Beach and 
children playing in Melbourne’s Botani- 
cal Gardens, antipodeans gaped. They 
looked at their clocks. It was 1 A. M. 
At that hour no children caper about 
city parks, and no sane natives dip in 
the ocean. The Down-Under press 
snorted: “Unspeakably puerile.’’ 

BBC officials explained. Engineers 
had recorded the Australian festivities. 
They worked more than eight hours 
preparing two disks which ran four 
minutes. 


ART SCANDAL: Two M.P.’s Taken in 
By “‘“Modern School” Gambling Scheme 


When the Modern School of Art re- 
cently appealed to the gambling in- 
stincts of Britishers, the response was 
good. In the interest of poor painters, 
44,000 friends of art for art’s sake sent 
in contributions ranging from 5 to 12 
shillings and 6 pence. In return the 
artist-helpers received tickets. Hold- 
ers of lucky numbers stood to win pic- 
tures by the men they had helped to 
the tune of £2,575 ($12,720). 

Everything seemed above-board, Pa- 
trons of the affair included two Conser- 
vative M. P.’s from Scotland—Capt. 
Herbert James Moss and William P. 
Templeton. The Captain, youthful 
looking at 51, has the farseeing eyes of 
a sea-faring man. He is the one master 
mariner in Parliament, where he sel- 
dom opens his ruddy face. Mr. Temple- 
ton, a wood turner by trade, is the only 
real working man among Tory M. P.’s. 
Twice he won his seat in districts which 
his party considered hopeless. In one 
of his rare speeches, he confessed to the 
House in a rich Glasgow burr that if he 


lost his seat he would be penniless in 
three months. 

Drawings for the art prizes had al- 
ready begun when police authorities 
gruffiy announced that no Modern 
School of Art existed. The M. P.’s and 
their associates faced charges of con- 
ducting a lottery. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment questioned the balance sheet 
showing expenses of £5,000 and a net 
loss of £2,276. It developed that of 
£1,246 deposited in the bank, someone 
had mysteriously withdrawn £1,226. The 
total amount contributed remained un- 
known, although conservative estimates 
placed it at £10,000. 

In a Glasgow court last week Cap- 
tain Moss paid a $250 fine and Mr. Tem- 
pleton $125, to escape three months in 
jail. The Sheriff damned the venture 
as a pure swindle—not even a lottery. 
Scottish constituents were sure their 
luckless representatives were not crim- 
inals but dupes. 


a 
SAAR: Free Rides for Former 


Residents Who Have the Vote 


Cheering, laughing, and crying, Saar- 
landers gathered at the Saarbruecken 
railway station last week to welcome 
old friends and relations home for the 
Jan. 13 plebiscite. 

Hundreds arrived from America. 
Among those who sailed from New 
York was Margott Yagi, 21, a pretty 
Japanese girl who lived in the Basin in 
1919. Public contributions in Germany 
provided funds for the junkets. 

Elsa Sittell, German-born but natu- 
ralized an American, found herself in a 
German jail not far from the Saar. 
Nazis claimed she planned to vote 
against the territory’s reunion with the 
Reich. The official version accused her 
of criticizing Storm Troopers’ uniforms 
and—the unpardonable insult—ques- 
tioning Adolf Hitler’s “Aryan” origin. 
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BYRNS: “Good Fellow” Who Has 
Worked Up to the Speakership 


In Congress Democrats rise to the 
Speakership by way of the Majority 
Leadership. Joseph Wellington Byrns, 
Majority Leader last year, breaks no 
precedents in becoming Speaker this 
week. Mr. Byrns is not a precedent- 
shattering person. 

His experience-creased. face and 
dome-like forehead are reassuringly 
practical. A homespun manner and 
heavy black eyebrows are his outstand- 
ing characteristics. As to the eye- 
brows—a barber, he explains, once 
shaved them off while he slept. They 
grew back scraggly, and at the start 
of his career he became “the man with 
the bushy eyebrows” to fellow-mem- 
bers in the Tennessee Legislature. 

Nowadays he prefers to be called 
“Uncle Joe.” That is his nickname 
back in the “Hermitage District,’ that 
Tennessee hill country where Andrew 
Jackson once lived. There Byrns was 
born on a farm—long enough ago to 
make him omit the date from his 
official biography. Off the record he 
admits to 65 years. 

The lanky farm boy is still lanky. 
Today the 6-foot-tall, 183-pound po- 
litical veteran is the oldest Repre- 
sentative in point of service, except for 
Adolph J. Sabath of Illinois. 

Byrns first ran for Congress in 1908. 
The Representative he aspired to oust 
was derisively known as “John Wesley 
Gaines, thou monumertal piece of 
brains.” Nevertheless the voters of 
the Fifth Tennessee District returned 
the “brains” with monotonous regu- 
larity to seven Congresses. 

When Gaines heard that Byrns was 
to be his opponent, he was furious. 
Byrns had started out as a lawyer in 
Gaines’s office. 

“I gave this young upstart his first 
opportunity,” Gaines stormed. 

“I admit,” Joe Byrns quietly replied, 
“he gave me a desk in his office and 
charged me $20 a month rent. I 
promise that if I don’t do more in two 
years than Gaines did in fourteen, I’ll 
never run again.” 

Mr. Byrns apparently felt he made 
good his boast, for he successfully ran 
again thirteen times. 

His first Congressional job was on 
the Committee of Indian Affairs. Al- 
though there are no Indians in the 
Tennessee tobacco fields where Byrns 
worked to put himself through Vander- 
bilt University, he accepted. He later 
advanced to the powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee. Soon Congress be- 
gan to say he had “the most irritating 
memory on the floor.” He had a gift 
for bringing up awkward facts and 
figures on government finances. Me- 
thodically he went over each session’s 
appropriations with a fine-tooth comb. 
Down would come his blunt finger on 
some questionable item. The little 


extravagances he uncovered proved ex- 
cellent bases for charging the Re- 
publican majority with “mis-spending.” 

During the war he headed the sub- 
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A Cigar to Most People, a “Cheroot” to Joseph Wellington Byrns 


committee in charge of putting through 
the huge wartime appropriations bills. 
In 1930 he rose by the seniority route 
to chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Committee itself. It was an im- 
portant job, but Byrns refused to take 
it solemnly. “I’m gonna run this com- 
mittee in a folksy way,” he announced. 
“T’'ll be glad to see anybody that wants 
to see me.” 

In the Appropriations office and in 
the gilded, cupid-resplendent quarters 
of the Majority Leader, to which he 
moved on in 1932, he welcomed nearly 
everyone who wanted to see him. 

“Come on in,” he drawls in his glad- 
to-see-you baritone voice. Each visitor 
gets a hearty politician’s handshake. 
And he speeds the parting guest with: 
“Now come and see me again, hear!” 

An early riser, he often gets to his 
office before 9 A. M. The time he 
leaves depends on the number of vis- 
itors. He'll talk as long as there’s any- 
one to listen. Then he heads leisurely 
for home. As a Representative he 
lived in a modest downtown hotel. As 
Majority Leader he moved to one a 
little more high-priced. When he re- 
turned to Washington this Winter, he 
progressed to the expensive Mayflower. 





He has simple but pronounced per- 
sonal tastes. He likes food, preferring 
hot breads and other Southern dishes 
to more exotic delicacies. He likes 
milk and coffee but touches no liquor. 
His ever-present cigars he calls ‘‘che- 
roots.” The neat blue serge suits he 
wears on weekdays and the cutaway, 
striped trousers, and silk hat he dons 
for his regular Sunday worship at the 
Methodist Church, he buys back home 
in Nashville. 

There he and Mrs. Byrns live quietly. 
They see a good deal of their son 
Joseph Jr., 31, a practicing attorney. 
Once or twice during his vacation the 
Speaker goes to the country for a day 
or two of fishing. Most of the time he 
nurses his constituency and studies 
legislative procedure. He first became 
interested in parliamentary rules as 4 
young man in the Tennessee Legis- 
lature, of which he was once Speaker. 
Nowadays he is an authority on the 
subject. 

In Washington the Byrnses get about 
quite a bit. Mrs. Byrns moves in the 
Congressional set. Though Byrns has 
a quick-flaring temper, he is known 
as “a good fellow’—and a canny 
politician. 
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RECORD: French Aviator Tries, 
Tries Again, Sets Speed Mark 





For more than a year Raymond Del- 
motte, French speed ace and wartime 
pilot, has been whizzing over the Istres 
course in his Caudron Renault mono- 
plane. He was trying to beat the 
world’s landplane speed record—305 
miles per hour—set in the United 
States in 1933 by the late James R. 
Wedell. 

Christmas morning he tried again. 
Again he failed. Christmas afternoon 
he tried once more. This time the 
handsome, 40-year-old flyer had better 
luck. He was officially clocked at 314 
miles per hour. 

The new landplane record is 126 
miles per hour short of the seaplane 
record of Francesco (Crazy Boy) 
Agello of Italy. Landplanes are unlike- 
ly ever to attain record seaplane 
speeds. Smooth lake surfaces are avail- 
able to land high-speed seaplanes, but 
no field in the world is big enough and 
smooth enough to hold a plane that 
would touch the ground at 130 miles 
per hour. 


NEWS HAWKS: Daring Airmen 
Shoot *‘Beats”’ From the Sky 


A telephone jangled last Sunday in 
The New York Daily News office at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. Over the 
wire a voice from the tabloid’s Man- 
hattan city room rasped a command. 
A big Curtiss Condor plane on Ameri- 
can Airlines’ run between Boston and 
Cleveland was down somewhere in the 
snow-covered Adirondacks. The voice 
snapped: “Join the searchers and get 
plenty of pictures.” Five minutes later 
the News plane was shooting up the 
Hudson River toward Albany. 


Aboard the American Airlines’ Con- 
dor was one paying passenger and a 
crew of three. The plane had been lost 
for two days. It had headed out of 
Boston for Syracuse, Buffalo, and 
Cleveland. At Syracuse the meteor- 
ological report warned of snow squalls 
ahead. Most planes had been grounded. 
So the big Condor reversed its course 
and headed back for Boston on the 
West-East schedule. Then it disap- 
peared. 

A score of planes searched frantically 
for the lost ship which was finally 
found in a forest, twenty miles north- 
east of Utica. Rescuers rushed the 
four men, all suffering severely from 
frostbite, to a Utica hospital. Over- 
head zoomed the News plane photo- 
graphing survivors, rescue planes, and 
surroundings. The lively tabloid was 
the only newspaper to get complete 
picture coverage on the accident. 


Nearly a score of United States 
hewspapers own their own planes. 
Few, however, see anything like the 
Service of those owned by the air- 
minded Daily News, whose publisher, 
Joseph Medill Patterson, belongs to a 


flying family. He, his daughter 
Josephine, and his son-in-law Joe 
Brooks, are all pilots. The tabloid has 
a Waco cabin plane for land flying 
and an Ireland amphibian for sea 
flights. Together, the two ships, in- 
sured for $400,000 public liability, 
average two hours in the air every 
day. 

They whisk reporters over an area 
bounded by Labrador, Detroit, and 
Richmond, Va. The eastern limit is 
determined only by the pilot’s courage 
in flying out to sea. The News camera 
man, sliding back glass panels that 
completely ring the planes’ fuselages, 
takes aerial snaps of train wrecks, 
crime scenes, and sports events. 


The Morro Castle disaster last Sep- 
tember shot excitement into this 
schedule, which the thrill-glutted News 
airmen consider as routine as a police 
headquarters job. Through the thick, 
gusty weather the News plane flew a 
bare twenty feet above the waves off 
Asbury Park, N. J., taking innumer- 
able pictures of boatloads of survivors 
and the smoking ship. 

Last fortnight, by sending its plane 
40 miles out into the stormy Atlantic, 
the News got a clear beat over other 
agencies with photographs of the burn- 
ing freighter Severance. 


Mechanics at Roosevelt Field keep 
both planes constantly tuned for any 
kind of service. The airmen drop pic- 
tures at Holmes Airport, fifteen miles 
nearer Manhattan than Roosevelt Field. 
A motorcycle messenger whips them to 
the News’s East 42d Street office. 


Few living members of the flying 
fraternity can match the aviation rec- 


ord of Aron F. Krantz, the News pilot, 
a Swede born near Ivar Kreuger’s 
match town, Jonkoping. 

In 1915 “Duke” Krantz, aged 19, ar- 
rived in the United States. Four years 
later he joined the United States Army. 
At Kelly Field, Texas, he learned fly- 
ing. Civilian life reclaimed him in 
1922 and in 1924 he joined the now 
dissolved Gates Flying Circus, re- 
nowned for its reckless stunt flyers. 
Krantz and Clyde Pangborn are best 
known of the few surviving graduates. 

The “Duke’s” stunts made even the 
phlegmatic nerves of Gates Circus men 
tingle. Billed as “Diavolo,” he stood 
on his head on wing tips and hung by 
his teeth from a trapeze under the 
plane, while mustachios and goatee, 
grown specially for the act, blew in the 
wind. He stood upright on wings 
while one of the eleven Gates planes 
dove into loops. The feat that sickened 
spectators most was a drop from a 
plane’s undercarriage. A 20-foot-rope 
tied to the plane checked Krantz’s fall. 
Then he clambered, hand over hand, 
back into the plane. 

Sure of the powerful grip in his 
ham-like hands, Krantz while wing- 
walking released his hold on one wing 
strut, then dove for another. Most 
performers hold tightly all the time. 

Krantz considers the six years he 
spent with the Gates Circus the most 
uneventful period in his life. In all his 
years of aviation dare-deviltry, he 
“never got a scratch.” In Garden City 
bachelor quarters, Krantz now carves 
Indian-head bas-reliefs on old wooden 
propellers and pumps studiously at an 
accordion. Primed by several high- 
balls, he splits his friends’ sides by 
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Cameraman McCory and Pilot Krantz: Their Territory for Shooting 
News Pictures Is Bounded by the Sky, the Sea, and the Mountains 
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translating popular American songs 
into Swedish. 

Krantz’s partner in Daily News 
flights is Herbert R. McCory, 43, a 
News photographer for twelve years. 
Mac has to swing a 50-pound camera 
over the plane’s side during steep 
banks, snap a picture, and keep from 
falling out. 

As a diver for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway he developed the steady nerves 
a professional photographer needs. 
With the railroad’s bridge-pier-inspec- 
tion crew McCory moved back and 
forth across the Dominion. In Winter 
the men chopped holes in the ice, then 
lowered Mac McCory to the river bot- 
tom. While a 40-degree-below-zero 
blast of air stabbed his face, he poked 
around for cracks in bridge founda- 
tions. 

For ten years the stocky, sandy- 
haired photographer, who, though un- 
licensed, knows how to pilot a plane, 
has been doing aerial photography. He 
has muffed only one assignment—the 
Jersey Coast crash of the navy dirigible 
Akron. For a day he and Krantz 
searched vainly for remains that only 
a submarine could have found. 

During the last six months the News 
has featured daily at least one Krantz- 
McCory plane picture. 

Few newspapers could afford to 
match the News air-photograph budget. 
Gasoline costs alone frequently run to 
$500 a month. Among the few air- 
minded papers are The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, which took up 
aviation nearly seven years ago. Since 
then these papers—which form Iowa’s 
greatest newspaper organization—have 
owned five assorted planes. The papers, 
father confessors morning and evening 
to most of Iowa’s population, showed 
many a hog farmer his first autogiro 
and gave many others their first air 
trip. In all, Register and Tribune 
planes have carted 22,000 people aloft. 
The biggest group consisted of 5,000 of 
their carrier boys. 

The planes also delivered newspapers 
and carried reporters and photogra- 
phers on assignments. On 13,000 flights 
the papers’ flying camera men have 
photographed every sizeable town and 
county seat in the State, covering 
picture-stories of railroad wrecks, 
floods, and drought-withered crops. 

Last July a Register and Tribune 
plane swung aloft at Rapid City, S. D., 
to catch the take-off of the Army- 
National Geographic Society strato- 
sphere flight. At the first St. Louis 
game of the 1934 World Series the 
paper scored a speed record. One of 
its planes carried pictures of the game 
250 miles northwest to Des Moines for 
late afternoon editions. 

The present plane, a Bellanca Senior 
Pacemaker, is piloted by 38-year-old 
Charles W. Gatschet. Like his brother 
newspaper pilot, Krantz, he learned 
flying in the army. After fourteen 
months overseas Gatschet came home 
to barnstorm, test planes, and do casual 
flying. Gatschet, a member of the 
famous Caterpillar Club—aviators who 
have saved their lives by parachute 
jumps—has 6,300 air hours to his 
credit. 
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FOOTBALL: Gridiron Executives 
“Forbid” Hiring of Players 


“Bulletin No. 23,” the Carnegie 
Foundation’s 1929 blast against over- 
emphasis of college football, tempo- 
rarily induced some high-minded in- 
stitutions to relinquish big-time meth- 
ods. Early last week Dr. Howard J. 
Savage, ex-English teacher who wrote 
the- famous bulletin, said he saw a 
return of the old evils—recruiting and 
subsidizing athletes. He admitted the 
foundation spent more than $100,000 
since 1929 trying to clean up the game 
—all apparently for naught. 

Last week the bigwigs of the grid- 
iron—coaches, graduate managers, and 
athletic directors—felt obliged to as- 
sure Dr. Savage that their hearts and 
ambitions were pure. In New York 
City they solemnly adopted a nine- 
point code “forbidding” the hiring of 
players. 

Some sports editors called the code 
sensational. Front pages and banner 
headlines screamed the end of high- 
pressure football. Next day the same 
editors regretted the prominence they 
had given the story. Analysts of the 
legally phrased code pointed out it 
contained no provisions for enforce- 
ment, and did not define punishment 
for offenders. Cynical columnists called 
the code ‘a toothless Magna Charta,” 


WIDE WORLD 
Capt. Gerald Lowry: His Game Is 
Better Now Than When He Could Sée 


“useless oratory,” “a meaningless ges- 
ture to reformers.” 

The Rev. John F. O’Hara, president 
of Notre Dame, defended overempha- 
sis: “If the public interest in football 
can be made to pay dividends that will 
make up for the waning interest from 
endowment funds, its place in the edu- 
cational setup is probably secure.” 

Walter Winchell, columnist, gos- 
siped that New York University, for 
example, follows lily-white principles 
only because of a promise of pending 
endowment gifts. Once the endow- 
ment money is in the treasury, he says, 
back will come high-powered football. 


GOLF: Blind Man in Low 80s; 


Boxes, Sails, Plays Bridge 

“Keep your eye on the ball” is one of 
the first axioms taught by golf profes- 
sionals. Yet last Summer an Irishman, 
totally blind in both eyes, scored an 81 
for eighteen holes. Last week this as- 
tonishing man visited New York City 
on a “sight-seeing” tour. 

Twenty years ago Gerald Lowry, a 
23-year-old flax importer in full pos- 
session of his vision, played his final 
round of golf before entering the World 
War. “I'll never forget that last game 
Ihad with my eyesight. It was at New 
Castle, County Down. I recall how tall 
and forbidding those dune carries 
looked. For all my two eyes I holed out 
in 101.” 

Five months later on a battlefield 
near the Aisne River, Capt. Gerald 
Lowry, Royal Irish Rifles, stuck his 
head out of a trench. A German bul- 
let drilled through his skull from tem- 
ple to temple, leaving his eyes un- 
touched but destroying the optic nerve. 

“I wasn’t as upset as one would ex- 
pect. I dreaded most the thought of 
being entirely dependent on others for 
the rest of my life.” 

He took up typewriting. He learned 
massage and developed a soothing touch 
that earned him a rubbing job in a Lon- 
don hospital. He studied osteopathy, 
obtaining his degree in 1925. Today he 
needs two assistants and two secre- 
taries to help him take care of his prac- 
tice. Patients on this side of the water 
as well as abroad swear by his skill. 

His golf game elevates him to a “mir- 
acle man” status. That pre-war 101 
score he shot was his last round until 
1934. During the past year he played 
300 times. He got his 18-hole totals 
down to the high 80’s and the low 90’s. 
Occasionally he came through with a 
low 80-score. 

He swings smoothly, in a groove. 
Putting the full force of his sturdy 
back and osteopathic hands behind his 
drives, he bangs the ball consistently 
240 yards off the tee. Before each 
stroke, a caddy places the Captain’s 
clubhead against the ball and squares 
him off at right angles to the hole. 

The caddy also estimates the dis- 
tance. On the green the caddy describes 
the contour, squares off his employer's 
putter, and then crouches down behind 
the hole, calling out in a low voice to 
indicate the direction. Captain Lowry 
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Max Baer Knocks Kingfish Levinsky Horizontal and Silent at Chicago 


gets many a one-putt green. He thinks 
a blind man also has compensations 
through the fairway: ‘Those ugly 
bunkers and towering dunes no longer 
can scare me to death.” 

Captain Lowry also swims for di- 
version. He says a sixth sense warns 
him when he approaches the end of a 
pool. The same sixth sense kept him 
from bumping into furniture in his 
richly decorated suite at the Hotel 
Chatham last week. He walked around 
his living room without the aid of a 
cane. 

In his London home twice a week be- 
fore breakfast he boxes with a friend. 
He never put on punching gloves before 
he was blinded. 


In Switzerland a few Winters ago he 
skiied and rode horseback frequently. 
He tried to master ice skating but 
found he could not keep his balance. 


Yachting is easy. He owns his own 
boat which he steers along waters north 
of the Thames River. By feeling the 
wind on his cheek he can tell direction. 
He followed the America’s Cup races 
closely by radio: “Endeavour seemed 
to me the better boat but Vanderbilt 
outsailed Sopwith.” 


Of all indoor pastimes, Captain Lowry 
likes bridge best. He plays the Cul- 
bertson system, uses Braille cards, and 
memorizes the dummy. 

Champagne peps him up. Two scotch 
and sodas “make me a wild man,” per- 
haps because of some weakness result- 
ing from his war injury. The bullet 
not only killed his optic nerve but his 
olfactory nerve. He can’t smell smoke 
but puffs cigars anyway. 

He tries to do everything a seeing 


man can do—even to patronizing night 
clubs. Singers and jokers amuse him 
more than fan dancers, 


SPORT SHORTS: “Wild Bill” 


Cummings Champ Death Racer 


From the American Automobile As- 
sociation ‘Wild Bill’ Cummings won 
a diamond-studded medal last week 
naming him 1934’s speed-racing cham- 
pion. The daredevil 28-year-old driver 
earned the title on a point basis. His 
total is 700 points: 600 for leading the 
Indianapolis grind, 40 for finishing 
seventh in the Syracuse race, and 60 
for coming in eighth at Los Angeles 
two weeks ago. In the other important 
test of the year, at Springfield, Il. 
Cummings failed to score. 

Young Bill grew up near the Indian- 
apolis track where he could hear the 
roaring motors. Today he operates a 
night club near the track. After his 
last Indianapolis victory all patrons 
enjoyed themselves free of charge. His 
favorite pastime is stunting on a motor- 
cycle. So far he has not suffered a 
serious injury. 

Boxinc: ‘The King is King,” bragged 
Kingfish Levinsky the night before his 
4-round bout with Max Baer, world 
champion, in Chicago last week. “I 
whipped Dempsey and I whipped 
Sharkey. I’m going to whip Baer and 
out-act him too. I’ve some new stuff 
the customers haven’t seen before. I 
may do a little crooning too.” 

In the first round Baer clowned. 
Levinsky worked and held the ad- 
vantage. At the clang of the second 


round bell Levinsky stood in midring 
inviting Baer to come in and fight. 
Baer rushed forward and knocked Le- 
vinsky horizontal and silent. The 
Kingfish had to be dragged to his cor- 
ner and given stimulants. 

Technically Baer did not risk his title 
in this fight. It was billed as a contest, 
not an exhibition. But if Baer had 
lost, probably no boxing authorities 
would have elevated Levinsky to cham- 
pion. Custom fixes the minimum length 
of heavyweight-title fights to 15 rounds. 

Hockey: Charles (Rabbit) McVeigh, 
wounded twice in the World War and 
often in ice brawls, dealt himself a 
wound last week. The New York 


-Americans’ 155-pound Hercules bit his 


own tongue while staging a furious 
attack on the New York Rangers’ net. 
He had to leave the game. For several 
days the curly-haired stick of dyna- 
mite substituted milk for his usual 
diet of steaks. Rabbit got his nick- 
name because he cavorts like Rabbit 
Maranville, the clown of baseball. 
Every morning McVeigh puts himself 
through strenuous setting-up exercises. 
For years he’s been trying to get his 
wife to do them with him: “When I 
ask her she just looks at me scornful 
like and wants to know who’ll dress 
the little Rabbits and get them off to 
school.” 

BASEBALL: Statistics released last 
week prove Carl Hubbell, not Dizzy 
Dean, topped the National League 
pitchers during the past season. The 
colorful Dean excelled in number of 
victories but finished second in earned 
runs. Hubbell allowed 2.30 earned 
runs per nine-inning game, Dean 2.65. 
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Nervous After a Long Railroad Trip, Equipoise Arrives at Arcadia, 
Calif., to Begin Training for the $100,000 Santa Anita Handicap 
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An Old Plague Returns: Near Rawlpindi, India, a Cloud of Col. J. J. 
Locusts Descends Upon Two Members of the Royal Signal Corps Post as the 
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A Skid and Flip for Pierre Bertrand, Who Stayed in Cockpit 
and Landed With Only Minor Bruises, at Los Angeles Speedway 
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SCIENCE 





A.A.A.S.: Einstein’s Formula New 


But Same; Paralysis Vaccines 


~ Pittsburgh likes to call its block- 
square Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research “the West Point of the In- 
dustrial System.” There for a fee a 
manufacturer may avail himself of 
superlative research facilities to find 
out how to can pigs feet, make mortar 
stronger, or utilize waste products of 
synthetic chemical processes. 

Last week the institute was the scene 
of extra-curricular activity. Behind 
the Ionic columns that surround its un- 
finished $4,000,000 “Temple of Science” 
gathered 3,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science for their annual Winter 
meeting. 

Establisned in 1913 by Andrew and 
the late Richard Mellon as a memorial 
to their father, the institute has earned 
nearly $10,000,000 in fees from indus- 
trialists. 

To solve a manufacturer’s knotty 
problem the institute assigns a research 
fellow familiar with the type of work 
demanded. The manufacturer pays the 
fellow’s $6,000-a-year salary as well as 
costs of assistants, materials, and ex- 
tra equipment. Whatever discoveries 
these researchers make become the 
manufacturer’s property. 


For the 101 fellows and 34 assistants 
who will work under its aluminum roof, 
the new nine-story, classic building will 
provide ample quarters. 

After examining the wonders of this 
industrial laboratory, the American 
scientists turned to reading papers. 

Most of the 1,200 theses dealt with 
subjects which the press has hashed 
and re-hashed during the past year. 
Prof. Jean Piccard told more about his 
stratosphere flight, Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan more about his cosmic rays. 


Puysics: To hear Albert Einstein 
speak the scientists staged a champion- 
ship-prize fight scramble for seats. Ap- 
ing Gertrude Stein, the fuzzy-headed 
mathematician specified that he woud 
address only 400 persons, because ‘no 
more would understand.”’ Some scien- 
tists, more interested in cash than in 
relativity, peddled their alloted seats 
for $50 a pair. 

The little professor’s ultimate life 
goal is to express all physical phenom- 
ena in a single set of unified field 
equations. His Pittsburgh paper—‘An 
Elementary Proof of the Theorem Con- 
cerning the Equivalence of Mass and 
Energy”—took him no nearer this am- 
bition. It was merely a brief, clear 
summary of 30 years’ work on his 
great theory that mass and energy are 
the same. 

In his original theory Dr. Einstein 
found it necessary to utilize the electro- 
magnetic-field equations of James 
Clerk Maxwell, famous British physi- 


KEYSTONE 


New Home of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research at Pittsburgh 


cist of the nineteenth century. Recent 
discoveries made this a “wobbly” rung 
in Einstein’s ladder of reasoning. It 
had to be eliminated. 

Starting all over again, Einstein 
dodged around Maxwell's laws and ar- 
rived back at his original conclusion. 
The whole investigation he summarized 
in a brief formula any high-school-al- 
gebra student could understand: energy 
equals mass times the square of the 
speed of light. 

By this simple result of years of 
brain-tiring work mathematicians have 
estimated that a single gram of coal 
contains enough energy to run a tri- 
motored plane constantly for a year, 
pull a heavy Pullman train around the 
world, or lift a million-ton weight to 
the top of Mt. Everest. 

Dr. Einstein, however, does not be- 
lieve man will ever be able to crack 
the atom and release its vast energy. 
“I am not a prophet,” he admitted, “but 
I feel absolutely sure, nearly sure, that 
it will not be possible to convert mat- 
ter into energy for practical purposes.” 


MepicinE: One of childhood’s most 
fatal scourges is infantile paralysis. 
Only 20 per cent of children under 4 
are immune from the danger. In the 
epidemic of 1916 more than 6,000 per- 
sons perished. Another 29,000 “polios” 
(from poliomyelitis, the disease’s medi- 
cal name) were left to face life with 
weak, contorted limbs. 

During the past year two promising 
pieces of independent research have 
developed an apparently sure-fire pre- 
ventive. The discoverers last week re- 
ported on their work. 

Dr. John Albert Kolmer, Professor 
of Medicine at Temple University Medi- 
cal School in Philadelphia, described 
tests made on experimental monkeys. 
Vaccinated a year ago, they are still 
immune to infantile paralysis. 

Into the brains of healthy monkeys 
he pumped “polio” virus drawn from 
the spinal cord of a child who had died 
of the disease. Then he killed the 
monkey and removed the diseased 
spinal column. This he ground up in a 
sodium ricinoleate solution. After re- 
fining, the vaccine thus obtained is 
ready for injection. 

Already Dr. Kolmer has injected his 
vaccine into 25 children and numberless 
monkeys. By examining the blood of his 
subjects he has proved that sufficient 
antibodies—agents able to destroy the 
virus of infantile paralysis—have sprung 
up to constitute a definite immunity. 

The most hopeful aspect of this re- 
search is the rapidity with which the 
vaccine works. Within 96 hours after 
injection the patient’s blood begins 
manufacturing protective antibodies. 
Furthermore, the vaccine could be pre- 
pared in large batches in case another 
bad “polio” epidemic strikes the coun- 
try. 

The vaccine prepared by Dr. Maurice 
Brodie, New York City Department of 
Health researcher, differs from the 
Kolmer preventive in that it is a “‘dead” 
vaccine. He grinds his diseased monkey 
spinal cords in a 40 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde. This process kills the 
microbe which causes the disease but 
does not lessen the germ’s ability to 
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Dr. Einstein Explaining 
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“an Elementary Proof of the 


Theorem Concerning the Equivalence of Mass and Energy” 


stimulate antibody production. Seven- 
teen persons have taken the LBrodie 
‘accine with no ill effects. No one 
lnows how long their immunity will 
continue. 


ASTRONOMY: Nova Herculis 
Leaps to the First Magnitude 


On Dec. 14 J. P. M. Prentice, an ob- 
scure British amateur astronomer, 
pressed his eye to his telescope. To the 
world next day he announced he had 
found a new star. Ordinarily such a 
statement would have no special con- 
sequence in a universe whose Milky 
Way alone contains 170,000,000,000 
suns. But the Prentice star was, no 
run-of-the-sky discovery. 

Its brightness at first observation 
rated the Fifteenth Magnitude. The 
Nova (new) star would have to reach 
the Sixth Magnitude before it would be- 
come visible to the unaided eye. With- 
in a few days the star jumped the gap. 
By last week it was one of the firma- 
ment’s dozen most luminous bits. In 
2 fortnight’s time repeated explosions 
had increased its brilliance 100,000 
times and won a First-Magnitude rat- 
ing. 

To Harlow Shapley, lanky head of 
the Harvard Observatory, Nova Her- 
culis “was possibly the most important 
stellar outburst ever witnessed.” Earth- 


dwellers can see the new star only for 
a few fleeting minutes after sundown 
on the northwestern horizon and just 
before dawn in the northeast. 

The violent internal disruption which 
is rapidly destroying the star occurred 
1,200 years ago—about the time the 
Moors were invading Spain. 

Such star outbursts rarely reach a 
visible brilliance. In all history as- 
tronomers have noted only two previ- 
ous cases. The first frightened a super- 
stitious world in 1572. This .star— 
which suddenly appeared in the con- 
stellation Cassiopeia—was so radiant 
that it shone in the daytime. In 1901 
the constellation Perseus gave birth to 
another. The newcomer approached 
First Magnitude, then fizzled out after 
a few months. 

Star-gazers once thought Nova stars 
were caused either by surface confla- 
grations, the collision of two stars, or a 
star and a comet. Today astronomers 
believe the stars explode. 

In star interiors temperatures of 40,- 
000,000 degrees, centigrade, are thought 
to exist. From the sizzling center ra- 
diations drive through the star crust to 
the outside. The crust absorbs more 
and more of this energy until an un- 
stable, supercharged condition develops. 
Then the star explodes. 

The explosion continues for a period 
of months with. a cumulative violence. 
Then Nova stars peter out to a quiet, 
obscure old age. 
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“RAZZBERRY:” Ten “Pearls” 
Found in the °34 News Crop 


Each December The _ Associated 
Press, The United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service select the year’s 
ten best news stories. Last week The 
New York World-Telegram assigned 
A. J. Liebling, one of its iconoclastic 
feature writers, to pick the year’s ten 
most unimportant stories: 

No. 1: The Loch Ness sea serpent. 

No. 2: The motherhood that came 
Jan. 2, 1934, to the world’s record- 
holding egg-layer, a Vancouver, B. C., 
hen. The Associated Press heralded 
the event. 

No. 3: Dr. William A. Wirt’s charges 
of communism in Washington, and Gen. 
Smedley Butler’s whoops about fas- 
cism. 

No. 4: The City of London’s refusal 
to name a street “Ann Boleyn” because 
“she had been a woman of questionable 
character and had appealed to the 
lower instincts of Henry VIII.” 

No. 5: The one-blow Battle of Con- 
tract Bridge between P. Hal Sims and 
Oswald Jacoby. 

No. 6: The sixteen-day sea trip Dr. 
Frederick B. Robinson, president of 
the College of the City of New York, 
took to “study at first hand a sailor’s 
life.” 

No. 7: Prof. A. Newton Harvey’s 
discovery at Princeton University that 
“a sea urchin can be born without ever 
having had a mother.” 

No. 8: The selection of Mrs. Har- 
rison Williams by Paris dressmakers 
as the world’s best dressed woman. 

No. 9: Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition. “‘A rescue 
party reached .the Admiral on 
Aug. 13 and found him still alive.” 

No. 10: William Beebe’s 3,028-foot 
ocean dive in Otis Barton’s bathy- 
sphere. 


> 
ATLANTIC: Sedgwick Opens His 


Columns to American Industry 


An honest newspaper or magazine 
editor gets his sharpest chill from the 
suggestion that advertisers subsidize 
his news columns. Bales of industrial 
news have cooled and died in waste- 
baskets as a result of editorial integ- 
rity. 

Last September the conservative, 77- 
year-old Atlantic Monthly decided the 
idea had been carried to an extreme. 
At the tail end of each issue, it an- 
nounced, it would run an eight-page 
story on some single American com- 
pany. The company would supply the 
material to be whipped into shape by 
Arthur Pound, journalist-economist. 
Rates would be slightly higher than 
those for straight advertising. The 
current issue, now on news stands, 
shows the results. 

Ellery Sedgwick, - Atlantic’s editor, 
frankly states his policy: “Our na- 
tional prosperity awaits recognition of 
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the basic fact that America and Amer- 
ican industry are one. America’s great 
corporations have come to possess para- 
mount social significance ... A knowl- 
edge of their work, their thought, their 
policies . . . is vital to present under- 
standing and future hopefulness .. .” 

The first article covers General Motors. 

To participate in the Atlantic Month- 
ly’s shrewd plan companies must plunk 
down $10,000 each. In return they re- 
ceive an eight-page story in one issue 
and a full-page advertisement in twelve 
issues. Thus, instead of the usual $420- 
a-page advertising rate, they pay $500 
a page. 

Besides the magazine article and ad- 
vertisements, additional compensation 
for the extra cost will come next Fall. 
Then Little, Brown & Co., Atlantic 
Monthly’s publishing affiliate, will pub- 
lish Mr. Pound’s twelve articles in book 
form. Each participating company 
will receive 300 free copies of ‘“Indus- 
trial America—Its Way of Work and 
Thought.” The publishers will distrib- 
ute an additional 33,000 copies free 
to public, college, business, and high- 
school libraries. 

e 


HEARST: Code Threatened; Red 
Scare Exposed; Youth Placated 


Without moving from the luxurious 
baronial halls of his huge San Simeon, 
Calif., ranch-house, William Randolph 
Hearst can stir up more chicken feath- 
ers than a tornado in a hen house. 
In the last fortnight the country’s 
first publisher provoked three major 
flurries. 


SNARL: Few publishers dislike the 
American Newspaper Guild as much as 


Hearst does. His continual opposition 
to the organization that gives reporters 
their collective-bargaining privilege un- 
der the Recovery Act have made Hearst 
newspaper men wary. Guild chapters 
in the Hearst organization have only 
skeleton memberships. 

Last June Dean Jennings, ace re- 
write man on Hearst’s San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, was fired after attending 
the St. Paul national guild convention. 
A tide of protest rose, then ebbed. 
Last month the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in Washington ordered that 
Jennings be reinstated. That stirred a 
backwash. Fearful of having a hostile 
press on the administration’s neck, 
Donald Richberg, Director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, ordered the 
board to reconsider. It upheld its 
original decision. 

Last week the careful poker playing 
between administration and press broke 
into a rough-and-tumble fight. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board suggest- 
ed that the NRA compliance division 
strip the Call-Bulletin of its Blue 
Eagle for failure to comply with its 
order. Back came Howard Davis, head 
of the Publishers’ National Code Com- 
mittee and of the powerful American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. He 
called 1,200 newspapers into convention 
to consider whether they should junk 
their code. 

Next day the NRA tossed back the 
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College Editors Lieberman, Hardeman, Beaubaire, Christie, and 


Bernhard Meet in Washington With Expenses Paid by Mr. Hearst 


WIDE WORLD 
Howard Davis, Who Asked Publishers 
to Consider Junking Their Code 


unsolved problem into the lap of the 
stubborn Newspaper Industrial Board. 
There was little doubt in most guild 
members’ minds that it would come 
back still unsolved. 

Almost simultaneously Mr. Davis de- 
ferred the Publishers Association meet- 
ing “for a few days.” As a counter at- 
tack the New York Newspaper Guild 
resolved to ask the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to support the National 
Labor Relations Board’s “‘crack-down” 
decision. 


Bocey: Last fortnight the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities received a request to investigate 
“a campaign of terrorism against 
teachers in American colleges.” The 
petition came from educators at Co- 
lumbia, New York University, and 
Union Theological Seminary. 

‘Trouble began at Syracuse Univer- 
sity in upstate New York. Two young 
Hearst reporters, posing as prospective 
students, walked into the office of Dr. 
John N.*Washburne, head of the edu- 





cational psychology department. They 
said they were interested in commun- 
ism and wanted to visit Russia. Dr. 
Washburne treated them politely. 

Next day the Hearst-owned Syracuse 
Journal ran flaming headlines: “DRIVE 
ALL RADICAL PROFESSORS AND 
STUDENTS FROM UNIVERSITIES.” 
Dr. Washburne’s temper flared when he 
saw himself quoted as being a Com- 
munist. 

A few days later in Manhattan two 
other “students” called on Dr. George 
S. Counts, Professor of Education at 
Columbia’s Teachers College. He re- 
membered the Syracuse incident. 
When they tried to pump him, he 
pumped them. They were reporters 
from Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal. A_ circulation-getting, red- 
baiting campaign had flopped. 


Peace Pipe: In California Hearst 
fumed about a questionnaire sent him 
by college newspaper editors asking his 
opinion on war, armaments, and na- 
tional defense. Hearst’s jingoistic an- 
swers provoked a barrage of critical 
college editorials. 

Aware that no national figure can 
withstand the antagonism of the na- 
tion’s youth, Hearst called a peace 
meeting. At his expense 37 college 
editors last week rode into Washington 
to drink cocktails with Eleanor (Cissy) 
Patterson, editor of the Hearst-owned 
Washington Herald. Later they heard 
speeches by Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, Sir Wilmot Lewis, London Times 
correspondent, and Robert S. Allen, 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” colum- 
nist. They were received by President 
Roosevelt (see page 9). 

With the Hearst-Youth hatchet well 
buried, a few of the junketing editors 
traveled on to New York to eat dinner 
at the Ritz Tower Hotel with Arthur 
Brisbane, Bainbridge Colby, and Bruce 
Barton. After dinner one of the edi- 
tors asked Mr. Barton what he thought 
of .the Hearst-discovered Communist 
menace in the colleges. The country’s 
highest-paid advertising-copy writer 
grunted: “I think it’s a lot of bull.” 
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BIRTHDAY: Princess Maria of Italy, 
20, Dec. 26. She spent the day in the 
royal villa at Rome. In the evening she 
attended a dinner in her honor. 


® Gen. Peyton C. Marsh, wartime Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, 70, 
Dec. 27. In a birthday interview he 
called the Saar “a tinder box,” but saw 
no cause for alarm in the Far East. 


e Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
New York, 61, Dec. 30. He celebrated 
a day earlier because he was going to 
Albany to see his grandchildren and 
“incidentally,” he added dryly, “to 
attend the inauguration.” 

ENGAGED: Renee W. Baruch, younger 
daughter of Bernard Baruch, financier, 
and H. Robert Samstag of New York, 
broker. 


® Helen Chandler, stage and screen ac- 
tress, and Bramwell Fletcher, English 
actor. In announcing her engagement 
Miss Chandler revealed she recently ob- 
tained a Mexican divorce from Cyrila 
Hume, author. 


MarrRieED: Anne Gould, 21-year-old 
great-granddaughter of Jay Gould, fin- 
ancier, and Frank Spencer Meador, of 
San Saba, Texas, actor, secretly in 
Harrison, N. Y. 


® Frances Heenan (Peaches) Brown- 
ing, widow of Edward W. (Daddy) 
Browning, and Bernard J. Hynes, Den- 
ver theatrical manager, secretly in 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


® Lord Chief Justice Hewart, 65, head 
of England’s judiciary, and Jean Stew- 
art, 30, a nurse who has attended him 
from time to time, in the parish church 
at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, England. 

Divorcep: Comdr. Winfield Liggett 
Jr., bridge expert, by the former Olga 
Potter, in New York. She named an 
unknown blonde. 


®* Hugo Mariani, orchestra leader, by 
the former Elena N. Birbu, sculptress, 
in New York. She named a woman 
known only as “Concetta.” 

ARRIVED: George William Russell, 
better known as A®, poet, dramatist, 
economist, and painter, in New York 
from Ireland. He is “just here for a 
three months’ trip.” He wants to see his 
son who lives in Chicago and he expects 
to talk to Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


DEPARTED: Douglas Fairbanks, film 
actor, from New York for Europe. De- 
ciding to sail an hour and a half before 
the ship left, Mr. Fairbanks declined 
to comment on reports that Mary Pick- 
ford had ordered her divorce suit 
pressed. His only reason for going 
abroad, he said “is to look at a steam 
yacht that I may charter for my film 
expedition to the South Seas.” 

APPOINTED: By Pope Pius XI, the 
Very Rev. Monsignor Raymond A. 
Kearney, 32, to be auxiliary Bishop of 


Brooklyn. A priest only eight years, 
Monsignor Kearney becomes the Cath- 
olic hierarchy’s youngest member and 
its first Bishop born in the twentieth 
century. 

RETIRED: Capt. John W. Binks, mas- 
ter of the Cunard-White Star liner 
Olympic, after 45 years at sea and 35 
years with the White Star line. His 
only accident was the Olympic’s crash 
last May with the Nantucket lightship, 
at which time he insisted his name was 
not Jinks but ‘“Binks—B-I-N-K-S.” 

HONORED: By a jury of tailors, Wil- 
liam Goadby Loew, New York broker, 
by being named America’s best-dressed 
man. He succeeds Adolphe Menjou, 
screen actor. After Mr. Loew the tai- 
lors chose Conde Nast, magazine pub- 
lisher; E. T. Stotesbury, Philadelphia 
financier; Edsel Ford, automobile man- 
ufacturer; Alfred P. Sloan Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors; Claude Boett- 
cher, Denver banker once kidnaped; 
Warner Baxter and Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr., screen actors; Senator David A. 
Reed of Pennsylvania, and Walter D. 
Teague, industrial designer. 


© By the city of Houston, Texas, Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., for his services to 
the nation. The Mayor proclaimed Mr. 
Jones a distinguished citizen, and ad- 
mirers presented a bronze bust of the 
financier to the library. 


® Korekiyo Takahashi, 80-year-old 
Japanese Minister of Finance, and 
Baron Jotaro Yamamoto, senior mem- 


ACME 
George William Russell, Better 
Known as Z, Arrives From Ireland 


ber of the powerful Seiyukai party, 
with staffs from the Emperor. These 
marks of honor, which date back to the 
twelfth century, have been presented 
to only eleven other living persons. 


® Louise C. Morgan, debutante grand- 
daughter of J. P. Morgan, financier, 
with a dance, the first held in the 
Morgan home in eight years. Mr. 
Morgan came downstairs for the buffet 
supper and went up when the table 
was cleared. 


© The Prince of Wales, by his father, 
King George V of England. The New 
Year’s honors list announced the 
Prince’s promotion to Admiral, Gener- 
al, and Chief Air Marshal. Omitted 
from the list was the name of George 
Arliss, actor, for whom a knighthood 
had been predicted. 


Diep: John Emory Andrus, 93, the 
“millionaire straphanger,”’ of pneumo- 
nia, in Yonkers, N. Y. He earned his 
first dollar selling a string of trout to 
Horace Greeley. He made $2,000,000 on 
a $650 investment in Singer Sewing 
Machine stock, unnamed sums from 
persuading Standard Oil to build its re- 
fineries in Bayonne, and fabulous 
amounts from his interests in patent 
medicines. 


Rumored to be worth $200,000,000 
and definitely one of the ten wealthiest 
men in the country, he rode on the 
subways until he was 80 because it 
cost only a nickel. He paid 20 cents for 
his lunches, and shined his own shoes. 
When he heard his son had tipped a 
barber 25 cents, he said the young man 
could afford that; ‘“‘he has a wealthy fa- 
ther.” 


He was Mayor of Yonkers in 1903 
and a Representative from 1904 to 
1912. He always voted a Republican 
ticket. 


® Other Deaths: Joseph E. Bernier, 
dean of Arctic explorers. In his long 
career of exploration he commanded 
107 ships and traveled 500,000 miles 

. George W. P. Hunt, seven times 
Governor of Arizona ... Walter N. 
Barnett, a pilot of the Mississippi 
steamship Natchez in the New Orleans- 
St. Louis race it lost to the Robert E. 
Lee ... Joseph Warren Cutler, manu- 
facturer of the Cutler mail chutes used 
in almost all public buildings in the 
United States... Francis Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster and 
head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Great Britain. 

Sick List: Emperor Hirohito of Ja- 
pan (slight cold): canceled New 
Year’s Day reception. 


Sir Basil Zaharoff, armaments mag- 
nate (slight unnamed illness): resting 
in Monte Carlo. 


Rudyard Kipling, author (“not so 
well’): denied he had ulcers of the 
stomach. 


Molly Crosby, 1-year-old niece of the 
crooner, Bing Crosby (operation to 
remove glass Christmas tree orna- 
ments from her stomach): out of 
danger. 
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CATHOLICS: Pope, Enthroned, 
Prays for World-Wide Peace 


Since the sixteenth century the 
Popes have lived on the second floor 
of a magnificent palace overlooking vast 
St. Peter’s Square in Rome. Furnish- 
ings of one of the rooms of the pontif- 
ical apartments include a throne on 
which His Holiness sits when he re- 
ceives small groups of visitors. 

On Christmas Eve Pius XI entered 
this room. The Pontiff moved slowly. 
He is now 77 years old and except on 
special anniversaries he works each 
day from early morning until late at 
night. He had a special anniversary 
only four days before—the fifty-fifth 
of his ordination as a priest. 

Assisted by attendants he mounted 
the throne. Swiss Guards ranged about 
him. Then a door opened and a proces- 
sion of red-robed figures entered. They 
were led by Cardinal Granito Pignatelli 
di Belmonte, dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege. The most cherished honor of his 
office is to crown a new Pope with the 
triple crown—the tiara. 

Behind their leader followed twenty 
other Cardinals. They were the Car- 
dinals of the Curia—those who live in 
Rome and transact the church’s busi- 
ness. Each of them knelt before His 
Holiness and kissed his hand. The 
Pope wished them happiness and 
blessed their efforts for the coming 
year. 

Then His Holiness addressed his co- 
workers. His message concerned peace 
in the world. ‘We wish for peace,” he 
said solemnly, “we bless peace. But if, 
in the future, there be some people 
possessed of a homicidal mania, who 
wish to prepare for war, we shall have 
another prayer. This prayer will be: 
‘Destroy, O Lord, those who wish war!’ 
But we prefer our first prayer.” 

At midnight, in his private chapel, 
the Pope said three masses to com- 
memorate the birth of Christ. Original- 
ly this privilege belonged only to the 
Pope but now every priest may say 
three masses on Christmas—one at 
midnight, one at daybreak, and one in 
the morning. They also say three on 
All Souls’ Day. 

On all other days, except on Good 
Friday when mass is not celebrated at 
all, the Pope and his priests say only 
one mass unless some emergency calls 
for additional ones. 


MORMONS: Disciples of Joseph 
Smith Fix “Stake” in N. Y. 


On New Year’s Day the Mormon 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, which was born. in the East, 
came back home. The church officially 
announced its 110th stake (diocese), 
covering the New York City metro- 
politan area. 

Mormons have long lived in New 
York, but their churches have been 
missionary posts. The new stake is the 


INTERNATIONAL 


Heber J. Grant, Patriarch of the Mormon Church, Who Once 
Begged Bread and Jam From One of Brigham Young’s Wives 


first east of Colorado. Now the four 
churches in the metropolitan area— 
Manhattan, Queens, Brooklyn, and East 
Orange, N. J.—have an equality with 
those in other stakes. Three weeks ago, 
in the modernistic Brooklyn edifice, 
Heber J. Grant, 78, patriarch of the 
Mormons, organized the New York dis- 
trict. : 

Mr. Grant, a poor Utah boy, once 
begged bread and jam from one of 
Brigham Young’s wives. At the new 
stake’s elections, Fred G. Taylor, tall, 
slender, gray-haired executive secre- 
tary of the Sugar Institute, Inc., be- 
came the stake’s first president. 

“Our church,” Mormons boast, “has 
the assurance of divinity which few 
others have ... The welfare of this 
church is the welfare of mankind.” 

Joseph Smith, imaginative son of a 
Vermont farmer, founded Mormonism 
in 1830, when he was 25. In the pre- 
vious decade, as young Joseph wrestled 
with religious perplexities, he had two 
visions. In the first, two persons he 
identified as God the Father and Jesus 
Christ appeared out of a pillar of light. 
One of them told Joseph that all re- 
ligious creeds practiced then were “an 
abomination in his sight.” 

On the night of Sept. 21, 1823, a 
spiritual messenger named Moroni came 
to Joseph’s bedroom on a beam of light 
with an assignment from God. Moroni 
told Joseph a secret: in a hill near 
Manchester, N. Y., lay buried. a book, 
written on golden plates, containing 
“the fullness of the everlasting gospel.” 


The messenger warned Joseph he must 
“have no other object in view in getting 
the plates but to glorify God,” not “for 
the purpose of getting rich.” 

In the course of the next four years, 
Joseph explained the visions to his 
family and friends, and held annual in- 
terviews with Moroni. His talk about 
the buried plates earned him the repu- 
tation of a “money-digger.”’ On Sept. 
22, 1827, Joseph attested, the messen- 
ger finally let him take the golden 
plates, which bore “Egyptian, Chaldaic, 
Assyriac, and Arabic” characters. 
Smith insisted they recorded the words 
Christ spoke after his resurrection to 
ancient inhabitants of America. 

Dutifully Smith copied the book’s 
message and returned the plates to 
Moroni, “according to previous arrange- 
ment.” No one else ever saw the golden 
book. Then the Mormon prophet and 
Oliver Cowdery, an upper New York 
State School teacher, translated the 
hieroglyphics and incorporated them in- 
to the Book of Mormon. 

This “gospel” provoked acute oppo- 
sition. So in 1831, Smith—now known 
as Joseph the Seer or Prophet Joseph 
—ordered the Mormons to move from 
the church’s birthplace, Fayette, N. Y., 
to Kirtland, Ohio. There they set up 
their first stake. In the Summer of that 
year Joseph and several elders moved 
farther westward to Illinois and Jack- 
son County, Mo., which they designated 
as “Zion.” Later in Utah, Brigham 
Young, one of Prophet Joseph’s succes- 
sors, led the Mormons into their great- 
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est era. Now they number 750,000, 
most of them in Utah. 

Early Mormons were little loved by 
most Christians until they gave up 
polygamy. “Today,” says Mr. Grant, 
their world president, “we are treated 
splendidly.” 

Mormons revere both the Bible and 
the Book of Mormon. They believe in 
the Trinity, and practice baptism and 
confirmation. Their baptism has one 
unusual aspect—a living Mormon may 
be baptised for his dead ancestors. Thus 
the grace of the sacrament can be con- 
ferred on the dead. 

Mr. Grant advises “purity, punctu- 
ality, and perseverance.” All Mormons 
shun liquor and tobacco; stricter ones 
ban even tea and coffee. They keep 
regular hours and strongly believe that: 
“Early to bed, and early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 

Among prominent living Mormons: 
Ex-Senator Reed Smoot; Marriner Ec- 
cles, recently appointed chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and John 
Held Jr., cartoonist and humorist. 


ANGLICANS: 8-Year-Old Sydney 
King, a “Bishop” for 23 Days 


One of the happiest boys in England’s 
County of Essex during the holidays 
was 8-year-old Sydney King. For 23 
glorious days in the little hamlet of 
Berden, about 35 miles north of Lon- 
don, Sydney was Boy Bishop. 

Early in December the Rev. John H. 
Hudson, Vicar of St. Nicholas’s church, 
decided to treat Berden to a medieval 
ceremony. He told his church-school 
pupils they might elect a Boy Bishop 
on the feast of St. Nicholas (Dec. 6)— 
the patron saint of children. They 
chose Sydney, son of a farm laborer. 
Mr. Hudson dressed the diminutive 
Bishop in robes, put a cape about his 
shoulders, a miter on his head, and a 
pastoral staff in his hand. 

Then all Berden’s children, accompa- 
nied by admiring and excited parents, 
went in prpcession to the church for 
Evensong. The Boy Bishop took the 
place of honor in the sanctuary and 
read the lesson from the Bible during 
the ceremonies. In keeping with the old 
custom Sydney held his appointment 
until Holy Innocents Day (Dec. 28). 

In the Middle Ages every cathedral 
and parish school had its Boy Bishop, 
who sometimes appointed his play- 
mates “priests.” Staff in hand, the 
Boy Bishop and his company used to 
go through the towns and bless the 
people. He conducted services in the 
church. Some chronicles declare he 
even “celebrated” mass. 

In the sixteenth century Dean Colet 
of St. Paul’s, London, heartily ap- 
proved the custom. He wrote a statute 
Saying children should “come to Paules 
Church, and here the Childe-bishoppes 
sermon, and after be at high masse, so 
each of them offer one penny to the 
Childe bishope.” 

The pranks of mischievous Boy 
Bishops who abused their privileges 
finally caused Queen Elizabeth to 
abolish the custom. 
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STAGE: Children Unhappy When 
Unions Hold Up “Pocahontas” 


Last week, nearly 150 disappointed 
children turned tearfully away from 
the Ritz Theatre in New York. They 
had come from their New Jersey and 
Long Island homes to see a matinee 
performance of “Pocahontas” by Claire 
Tree Major’s Children’s Theatre. A 
Sympathetic agent ran in and out 
among the youngsters telling them 
there would be no show. 

The catastrophe occurred when theat- 
rical labor unions refused to let the 
play open: the scenery had not been 
made by union designers. The children, 
all members of a Summer camp group 
gathered for a reunion, went instead to 
see Toto, the clown, at the Town Hall. 

In her spacious offices in the Grand 
Central Palace, Mrs. Major, the pro- 
ducer, fumed. For 11 years, the Eng- 
lishwoman had produced juvenile per- 
formances without once disappointing 
an audience. 

Mrs. Major’s experience on the stage 
has helped her in her performances. Ar- 
riving in New York in 1914, she asso- 
ciated herself with the Washington 
Square Players. There she acted with 
such budding stars as Helen Westley 
and Katharine Cornell. She also di- 
rected the Players’ acting school. Soon 
she branched out. She started the 
Threshold School, acted with the 


Theatre Guild, bought the 300-seat 
Princess Theatre, and began writing 
children’s plays. 

One day she got the Princess Theatre 
cast together and offered them $10 a 
performance for Saturday morning 
children’s shows. Viola Roache, now 
playing with Sybil Thorndike in “The 
Distaff Side,’ was one of the new ven- 
ture’s most ardent supporters. The 
idéa took hold. Today Mrs. Major pre- 
sents three groups of players in more 
than 100 cities. 

Mrs. Major, white-haired, humorous, 
with wide gray-blue eyes, has the 
knack of inspiring enthusiasm. Her 
actors, all professional, stick with her 
season after season and never ask for 
a contract. 

Children, according to Mrs. Major, 
love the older plays. The youngsters 
of today get the same thrill out of “Lit- 
tle Women” and “Dick Whittington and 
His Cat” that their parents did. The 
idea that children need slap:tick to 
make them laugh is wrong. The hu- 
mor of understatement has unfailing 
appeal. 

One of the most popular scenes in 
her repertory shows Rip Van Winkle 
waking from his long sleep and seeing 
his gun rusty and rotting. He thinks 
the little men of the mountain are re- 
sponsible. 

“That was very impolite of them,” 
says Rip—and the children howl with 
glee. A sure-fire glee-producer is the 
character that fails to recognize an ob- 
ject the audience knows well. Poca- 
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Wendell Whitten and Dorothy Slaytor in “Dick Whittington and 
His Cat,” Produced by Claire Tree Major's Children’s Theatre 
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Flamenco Number From Eddie Dowling’s Extravaganza, “Thumbs Up” 


hontas’s first encounter with a bed 
makes the youngsters feel decidedly 
superior. 

Mrs. Major writes for an audience 
aged 8 to 14. She has discovered cer- 
tain inviolable rules. Too much dia- 
logue at a stretch is ruinous. The audi- 
ence gets restless, talk starts, and the 
play is forgotten. No performance lasts 
more than an hour and a half. Death, 
violence, and drunkenness are forbid- 
den. In presenting “Little Women,” 
Mrs. Major takes the story only to 
Meg’s engagement. This includes Beth’s 
earlier illness, over which the children 
weep copiously. Beth’s subsequent 
death from tuberculosis is cut. 

Although there are more than 36,- 
000,000 children in the United States 
under the age of 14, Mrs. Major is the 
first to succeed in putting a children’s 
theatre on a paying basis. In Chicago, 
the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theatre 
has given splendid productions. It is, 
however, blessed with a comfortable 
endowment. Actors in Little Theatres 
and settlement houses are usually ama- 
teurs. 


“THUMBS UP:” Old Favorites, and 
Skits, Enliven Dowling Extravaganza 


“Tt reads like a benefit. My Lord! 
It’d take the CCC appropriation to un- 
derwrite this show,” predicted Eddie 
Dowling. Yet somehow he found the 
capital to stage “Thumbs Up” for New 
Yorkers last week. This elaborate re- 
vue brought a flock of old favorites in- 
to the spotlight. 

Hal Le Roy, known to movie fans as 
Harold Teen, sang and tap-danced. 
Ruben Garcia and Irene McBride, sup- 
ported by a huge ensemble in extrava- 
gant Spanish costumes, performed a 


number entitled “Flamenco.” Clark 
and McCullough appeared separately, 
instead of as a team. Bobby Clark 
stole the show with the assistance of a 
new partner, Ray Dooley. Their choic- 
est skit was “The Endorsement Fam- 
ily.” As Chidsy and Grandma Vander- 
gould, they satirized the society-bitten 
upper class that lives by endorsing ad- 
vertisements. 

Mr. Dowling played in only 4 of the 
revue’s 26 skits. His main job was as 
impresario—collecting the talent, whip- 
ping it into shape. 

Like so many inhabitants of Tin Pan 
Alley, Dowling is a friend of Al Smith. 
Through New York’s ex-Governor he 
met Franklin D. Roosevelt some fifteen 
years ago. They have been staunch 
friends ever since. At the last Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago, the actor 
backed the Roosevelt delegation. To 
work. for his friend’s nomination he 
gave up a $4,000-a-week vaudeville con- 
tract. 

No visitor is more welcome at the 
White House. The latest scheme for 
which Mr. Dowling claims he has Presi- 
dential sanction deals with government 
aid for the theatre. Instead of a gen- 
eral Federal loan of $1,000,000, as pro- 
posed by a number of leading Broad- 
way producers, Dowling would have the 
government underwrite road tours of 
shows that have proved their worth on 
Broadway. Thus a show that has made 
a hit could take its original cast all 
over the United States. 

“All these things,” prophesied the ac- 
tor-producer-author, “the President is 
turning over in his mind. From the 
thought he gives them may yet come a 
return of the prosperity of a business 
badly in need of aid.” 











CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

ACCENT ON YOUTH (Plymouth Theatre): In 
his 50s, Steven Gaye (Nicholas Hannen), 
author of a string of comedies, sits down 
to write a stage tragedy. Real tragedy 
steps:in, but he wins his young secretary 
(Constance Cummings). 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN (Golden Theatre): Lit- 
tle action results but much beautiful prose 
is spoken in the home of an Englishwoman 
(Jane Cowl). She shelters political refugees 
from the cruel world. 

BIRTHDAY (49th Street Theatre): A sensitive 
child (Antoinette Cellier), loyal to her 
father, balks at the second marriage of 
her mother (Peggy Wood). 


FOOLS RUSH IN (The Playhouse): This inti- 
mate revue tosses off some 40 sketches in 
the course of an evening, including satires 
on the Salvation Army and Mmes. Roose- 
velt and Hoover. Good dancing. 


THE O’FLYNN (Broadway Theatre): Spectac- 
ular scenery, gay costumes, and many 
songs make a colorful romance of the days 
when William of Orange conquered Ire- 
land. George Houston, in the manner of 
Douglas Fairbanks, plays the role of the 
fabulous Captain O’Flynn. 

SCREEN 

THE LITTLE MINISTER (RKO): Katharine 
Hepburn is wistful and charming as Bab- 
bie in Sir James M. Barrie’s romance of 
the gipsy girl who steals the heart of the 
Scottish minister, Gavin (John Beal). 

FORSAKING ALL OTHERS (MGM): With her 
usual gay sophistication Joan Crawford jilts 
Robert Montgomery for her long-patient 
suitor, Clark Gable. 

I AM A THIEF (Warner): Mary Astor of the 
secret service and Ricardo Cortez, rene- 
gade nobleman, are interested in the sami 
priceless set of jewels and, of course, in 
each other. 


MURDER IN THE CLOUDS (First National): 
Amid much amazing photography of air- 
plane feats ‘“‘Three Star’’ Bob Halsey (Lyle 
Talbot) rescues his sweetheart (Ann 
Dvorak) from a plane where she is held 
prisoner by a band of criminals. 


WEST OF THE PECOS (RKO): Richard Pix. 
asa brave hero of the Texas range, fights 
Indians’ for Colonel. Lambeth (Samuel 
Hinds), a Southerner seeking a new life in 
the West. His bravery charms the Colonel's 
daughter, Terrill (Martha Sleeper). 
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DRAGONETTE: N. Y. Skyline 


Gives Songbird Her Inspiration 


Jessica Dragonette’s voice is so pre- 
cious that her ever-present sister, Mrs. 
Nan Loftus, does all the talking. The 
National Broadcasting Co.’s_ petite 
nightingale is too busy day-dreaming. 

Visitors to the singer’s ornamental 
New York apartment on East 57th 
Street seldom see Miss Dragonette open 
her bird-like lips. Her strawberry- 
headed sister carries on her buxom 
shoulders the interpretive burden. A 
tour of the fifteenth-floor apartment’s 
bathrooms, bedrooms, and ornamental 
madonnas comes to a climax at a wide 
terraced window. A panoramic view of 
the city meets the visitor’s eyes. Here 
the sister’s hero worship becomes for- 
tissimo: 


“Before Jessica goes to the studio to 
broadcast,” says Mrs. Loftus, “‘she looks 
out this window. She sees all those tall 
buildings, the thousands of lights, the 
ships in the river—even Brooklyn. Then 
she realizes how many people are wait- 
ing to hear her voice!” 








Miss Dragonette will look out of this 
window 52 more times this year. Cities 
Service Petroleum Products last week 
signed the Calcutta-born singer for a 
sixth consecutive year of weekly broad- 
casts. No other woman radio per- 
former can match that record. 


Mrs. Loftus dislikes newspaper men: 
“Most of them are too fresh.” Still she 
has no reticence in talking about her 
sister’s 30 pairs of evening slippers, 
her repertoire of 500 songs, the dahlia 
named for her at the flower show, and 
her abstinence from all personal ap- 
pearances in the eight years she has 
been on the air. 


After leaving Philadelphia Catholic 
High School in 1923, the slim, blond 
singer entered Georgian Court Col- 
lege in Lakewood, N. J. She majored in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
but never mastered mathematics despite 
intense study. Besides her class work, 
the soprano wrote poems and produced 
one of the school’s annual shows. 

Dreading reprimands from authori- 
ties, she seldom played pranks. Her 
only undergraduate vice was a passion 
for spaghetti, indulged in at surrepti- 
tious midnight “spreads.” She re- 
frained from athletics for fear it would 
harm her voice. 







































































ROTOFOTOS 


Jessica Dragonette: Her Sister Does All the Talking 








The singer remains ardently loyal to 
the school. Often she visits the Jersey 
college-convent to sing at annual con- 
certs and see her former roommate, 
Sister Bertrand, now a Professor of 
Mathematics. “Jessica was and still 
is quite a spiritual girl,” praised Sister 
Bertrand. ‘Any little success she has 
she always refers to us.” 

After graduating with an A.B. de- 
gree, she went to New York to live 
with friends. She eked out a spas- 
modic income from small parts in “Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities,” “The Grand Street 
Follies,” and the leading role of Kathe 
in a road company of “The Student 
Prince.” 

Finally Estelle Liebling, a veteran 
voice teacher, took the shy singer 
under her wing. Miss Liebling soon 
discovered that her new protege’s thin 
but clear voice was no match for 
cavernous concert halls. Radio was 
the most suitable medium, 

“No one can compare with Jessica,” 
Mrs. Loftus twitters. To prove it she 
points to a 20-by-15-foot batik de- 
picting radio’s evolution. Miss Drago- 
nette is the symbolic central figure. 





BROADCASTS JAN. 5-11 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 


tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 
SAT. (5th): La Traviata: Rosa Ponselle and 
Lawrence Tibbett sing leading roles in 


Verdi's 82-year-old opera, at New York's 
Metropolitan Opera house. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 
C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
—W IZ. 

Premier Ramsay MacDonald: Sends New 
Year’s greetings to America, via _ short 
waves, from British Broadcasting Corp.'s 
studios in London. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 
2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (6th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Bruno Walter conducts Beethoven's 
“Eroica” and the Symphony in G Minor 
and “The Magic Fiute’’ of Mozart. 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Alexander Woollcott: Town crier, racon- 
teur, writer, and cereal salesman now 
chats for 30 minutes at an earlier hour. 
Recommended. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 
M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS. 

Yehudi Menuhin: 17-year-old violin prod- 
igy plays the Adagio and Allegro Energico 
of the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, Sara- 
sate’s “Caprice Basque,’’ and Bizet's ‘‘Ha- 
banera’’ from Carmen. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann of the St. Louis Symphony conducts. 
8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 





NBC—W JZ. 

MON. (7th): “Engaged:”’ W. S. Gilbert's farce 
comedy acted by the Radio Guild. The 
play was first produced in 1877 at Lon 


don’s Haymarket Theatre. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
TUES, (8th): Edward A. Filene: Boston’s most 
radio - minded department store head 
speaks on ‘Protecting the Taxpayers.” 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 
Grace Moore: From Hollywood the lyric 
soprano sings on a new sponsored musical 
program. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED. (9th): John McCormack: Famous tenor 
succeeds John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
in a 30-minute broadcast of varied musi- 
cal selections. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS: (10th): Fred Waring: His orchestra. 
This popular program now has been 
lengthened to a full 60 minutes, There 
isn't a dull moment. Recommended. 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 

FRI, (11th): Frank Black: NBC’s pet maestro 
conducts a 9%0-piece vocal and _ instru- 
mental ensemble in 30 minutes of light 
music. Black, a dark little man from Penn- 
sylvania, has been developing this new or- 
chestra for a year. He believes that the 
only musical effect lacking in large or- 
chestras is the human voice. His new or- 
chestra has about 40 of them. 10:30 E.T.; 
9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
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AUTO SHOW: Longer, Wider, Smoother Cars, 


With Gadgets Galore, to Satisfy ‘“‘Delayed Demand” 


Automobile debutantes of 1935 make 
their bow to motorists this Saturday. 
In New York’s Grand Central Palace 
haughty limousines mingle with mod- 
est roadsters at the first auto show of 
the season. Shiny new models answer 
the question: What kind of cars will 
motorists drive in the coming months? 

This year’s exhibits offer-many mi- 
nor improvements but few radical in- 
novations. Bodies are one to eight inches 
longer than last year’s, one to five 
inches wider. Three persons can sit 
comfortably in front seats. Lower 
floors give more headroom and enable 
passengers to stretch their legs. 

In many models, manufacturers have 
moved the back seat forward of the 
rear axle. This makes for smoother 
riding. More flexible springs, of im- 
proved design, take bumps out of rough 
roads. 

Streamlining has definitely caught 
on. Most auto makers now employ this 
feature in modified form. Narrow 
radiators, flaring fenders, bullet-shaped 
headlights, and sloping windshields give 
long, rakish lines. 

Walter P. Chrysler’s Airflow De Soto 
and Chrysier cars, introduced last year, 
are still the most radical. Mr. Chrys- 
ler asked 24,000 Airflow owners: “How 
do you like your Airflow? Have you 
any complaints?” Their enthusiastic 
replies led him to continue production 
of these aerodynamic models, with re- 
finements in details. To satisfy con- 
servative motorists, Mr. Chrysler this 
year adds a lower-priced and more con- 
ventional line of De Soto and Chrysler 
cars. He calls them Airstream models. 

A major change in Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, Hudson, and Terra- 
plane this year is a solid-steel roof in- 
stead of the usual fabric covering over 
wooden slats. A seamless sheet of met- 


Motor Makers: (Left to Right) Roy D. cay 


Sloan (General Motors), Walter P. Chrysler, 


al, insulated with felt, stretches from 
the top of the windshield back below 
the rear window. This is designed to 
prevent leaks in rainy weather and to 
keep the roof from collapsing in case 
the automobile turns turtle. 

On most 1935 models steering wheels 
turn more easily and better brakes in- 
crease safety. Technical improvements 
in motors provide higher speed, faster 
acceleration, and greater fuel economy. 

Auburn introduces a new line with 
a metal plate on each car guaranteeing 
that it will go 100 miles an hour. 

Hudson and Terraplane boast an au- 
tomatic gearshift called the “electric 
hand.” The driver pushes a tiny lever, 
located just below the steering wheel, 
into a slot numbered for first, second, 
high, or reverse. This pre-selects the 
gears electrically. On models with an 
automatic clutch, gears shift when the 
driver lifts his foot off the accelerator. 
With the standard clutch he has to 
press the clutch pedal. 

Gadget-lovers will have plenty of fun 
with the new models. Studebaker has 
an electrically lighted keyhole. In the 
new Duesenberg a built-in vanity case 
with mirrors on three sides automatical- 
ly lights up when the door is opened. 

Buick has headlights that reduce 
glare. The beams cross each other so 
the right lamp lights the left side of 
the road and vice versa. When another 
car approaches, a touch of a foot pedal 
lowers the right lamp’s beam, while the 
left lamp’s rays keep the right side of 
the road fully illuminated. 

To lure Americans into buying for- 
eign automobiles, three European 
manufacturers are exhibiting at the 
show: the M. G. Midget, the “S. S.,” 
both British cars, and the Bugatti 
made in France. 

Ford is entering his new models in 


KEYSTONE 
in (Hudson), Alfred P. 
Ivan Macauley (Packard) 


Edsel and Henry Ford on Holiday 
Outing in Old-Fashioned Sleigh 


the New York show for the first time 
in years. He has not exhibited recently 
because he was not a member of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which staged the show. 

This year the Automobile Merchants 
Association of New York is sponsoring 
the event. The N.A.C.C.—now the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
—stepped out of the picture partly to 
reduce expenses and partly to end 
criticism from dealers in other cities. 
Dealers claimed the N.A.C.C. unduly 
favored New York and Chicago by 
holding the national exhibits there. 
Manufacturers are also saving money 
this year by discontinuing most of 
the special showrooms they formerly 
opened in hotels, at auto-show time. 


Prices: Automobiles will cost about 
the same this year as in 1934. 

Higher (but not on all models of each 
make): Plymouth, $25 to $55; Airflow 
Chrysler, $50; Airflow De Soto, $200; 
Hudson, $35 to $55; Studebaker, $25 to 
$75, Pontiac, $50 to $75. 

Lower: Dodge, $5 to $30; Terraplane, 
$15 to $35. 

Ford reduced two models $10, in- 
creased others $15 to $35. 

Many companies that formerly made 
only medium-priced and expensive cars 
are scrambling this year into the lower- 
priced field. Pontiac is producing a 
six-cylinder companion for its eight. 
Reo is bringing out a new and lighter 
Flying Cloud. Hupmobile offers a four- 
door sedan at $695, cheapest in its his- 
tory. Packard and Graham also are 
launching lower-priced models. 

Figures show that in the first nine 
months of 1934 more than 95 per cent 
of all passenger cars sold for less than 
$1,000. Auto makers differ on what 
automobile buyers will pay this year. 

“The full force of the buyers’ stam- 
pede to lower prices has not been felt 
yet,” insists H. J. Klingler, president 
of Pontiac. “I believe that the maxi- 
mum popularity of the low-price, high- 
quality car is still ahead of us.” 

J. C. Chick, general sales manager 
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of Cadillac, disagrees. “In the auto- 
mobile: field there is a definite trend 
pack to quality cars ... People are re- 
turning to more powerful, more com- 
fortable, and finer designed cars. They 
have learned that real comfort and 
pleasure in motoring depend on the 
juxury of a big car.” 


SALES: Auto makers have high hopes 
for 1935. In the year just ended they 
enjoyed the biggest volume of business 
since 1930. Production approximated 
2,885,000 passenger cars and trucks, a 
45 per cent increase over 1933 and al- 
most double the output in 1932, the low 
year of the depression. 

Sales kept pace with production. 
Chrysler sold 10 per cent more cars in 
1934 than in the boom year 1929. Cadil- 
Jac sales rose almost 50 per cent above 
1933. Chevrolet sold about 870,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks last year, as 
against 625,000 in 1933. 

Ford enjoyed one of the biggest 
spurts of any company—a 77 per cent 
increase in output. Registration figures 
for the first eleven months of 1934 
show Ford leading Chevrolet in do- 
mestic passenger-car sales for the first 
time since 1930. Ford captured 28.5 
per cent of the total market, compared 
with 28 per cent for Chevrolet. Ply- 
mouth ranked third with 16 per cent. 
But Chevrolet retained first place in 
combined passenger-car and_ truck 
sales. 

Manufacturers expect 1934’s gains to 
continue in 1935. Statisticians predict 





output will rise 20 per cent this year 
—to about 3,500,000 automobiles. Ford 
alone plans to build 1,000,000 cars— 
more than he has produced in any year 
since 1930. Buick is counting on mini- 
mum increase of 25 per cent in its 1935 
output. 

“An enormous delayed demand for 
cars is still hanging over the market,” 
pointed out Roy D. Chapin, president 
of Hudson Motor Car Co. “Many pros- 
pective buyers have been forced to run 
their cars longer than usual because 
of the depression ... The extent of this 
prospective . .. demand is evidenced 
by the fact that 63 per cent of the 
20,000,000 or more cars now in use are 
over four years old, and 43 per cent 
are over five years old.” 

Before the depression the average 
life of an automobile was seven years. 
By 1933 it had increased to eight years. 


EARNINGS: Despite rosy sales _ re- 
ports, most automobile companies lost 
money in the first three-quarters of 
1934. General Motors, Chrysler, and 
Graham-Paige were exceptions. Yet 
even Chrysler and Graham-Paige earned 
smaller profits than in the first nine 
months of 193 Among the smaller 
companies, some of those which sold 
the most automobiles suffered the big- 
gest losses. 

A big rise in production costs caused 
the poor showing. Automotive work- 
ers now earn about 30 per cent more 
than in the Spring of 1933. Raw ma- 
terial costs also spurted. 


+ 


One manufacturer enjoyed a 109 per 
cent increase in production during the 
first eight months last year. But his 
hope of profits vanished when he fig- 
ured up expenses. They had jumped 
149 per cent. 


Some auto makers tried to remedy 
matters by raising prices last April. 
Motorists promptly cut down orders for 
new cars. In June manufacturers low- 
ered prices to former levels. 


Chief prospect for profits in 1935 lies 
in a huge volume of sales to offset high 
production costs. Manufacturers hope 
against hope that expenses have 
reached their peak and will decline in 
coming months. 


With the big three—Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors—getting about 90 
per cent of total domestic passenger- 
car business, smaller producers have a 
hard time keeping their heads above 
water. 


SIGNIFICANCE: Activity in the auto- 
mobile industry means brisk trade for 
business men in many other lines. Mak- 
ers of rubber, plate glass, gasoline, and 
lubricants sell more than half their 
products to the motor industry. Some 
4,525,000 workers depend directly and 
indirectly on automobile manufacture 
for their weekly wages. 


This week the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association revealed prelim- 
inary facts about motor cars for 1934. 
More than 98 per cent of all produced 
were closed cars. Trucks comprise 13 














AMERICAN CARS EXHIBITED AT NEW YORK SHOW 





Passenger cars listed below in order of registration during first eleven months of 1934. 


Figures compiled by R. L. 


Polk & Co. from actual State registrations of new cars. Comparative 1933 figures also cover first eleven months. 


FORD: The 1935 V-8 engine is practically unchanged, 
se we have not learned how to build a better one.’’ 
Wheels are smaller, tires larger. ‘‘Center-poise ride’’ 
and more space increase passenger comfort. Twelve body 
types are all moderately streamlined. Registration: 516,462 
st year; 292,773 in 1933. 


CHEVROLET: “Blue Flame’’ engine, used last year 
only in Master De Luxe, now powers both Master and 
Standard, thereby raising Standard’s power 23 per cent. 

v radiator is narrower and more sloping. High-crowned, 

l-steel roof sweeps from V-shaped windshield to beaver- 

1il rear end in continuous, graceful line. Registration: 

09,165 last year; 464,490 in 1933. 


PLYMOU TH: Improved body construction and engine 

inements mark the six models. Spark-knock removed 
with calibrated ignition. Full-length water jackets ex- 
pected to keep engine as cool at 80 miles an hour as at 50. 
Registration: 290,654 last year; 237,491 in 1933. 


DODGE: In addition to more streamlined body, car is 
notable for ‘‘synchromatic’’ front-wheel action. This 
neorporates rigid axle, special soft, thin-leaf springs, 
double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers, and a_rubber- 
ushioned mechanism called Dodge ‘‘ride levelator.’’ Auto- 
matie choke, spark control, and engine temperature are 
other features. Registration: 86,171 last year; 81,699 in 


953. 


PONTIAC: Plunges into low-price field with two new 
sixes. and continues with an improved straight-eight. 
Greatest departure is in design, which conforms to the 
sweeping streamline trend. Also features ‘‘turret top.’ 
Registration: 70,501 last year; 83,216 in 1933. 


OLDSMOBILE: Both sixes and eights equipped with 
“turret top,’’ stamped from a single sheet of seamless steel. 
Fisher no-draft ventilation insures against foggy or frosted 
vindshields. Roomier, easier riding, better balanced, the 
1935 cars follow the general streamline trend. Registration: 
69,530 this year; 34,429 in 1933. 


BUICK: Four series, all straight-eights, with 25 models. 
New low-priced Series 40, introduced last May, improved 
and refined. Series 50, 60, and 90 have oil temperature 
regulator. All series boast automatic choke, water_tem- 
perature regulator, spark advance, and starter. . Lower 
pressure tires and multi-beam headlights are new features. 
“Jack pads’’ prevent cars from dropping when raised to 
change tires. Registration: 59,210 last year; 43,010 in 1933. 


STUDERAKER: Dictator Six, Commander, and. Presi- 
dent Eights appear in a wide range of bodies varying from 
rakish to conservative. Most notable structural feature is 
the front ‘‘axle.’’ It has given way to a thick transverse 


spring, which gives strength atom rigidity, easy action 
without coils. Registration: 39,447 last year; 33,416 in 1933. 


TERRAPLANE: See Huds on for description. Registra- 
tion: 38,677 last year; 34,821 in 1933. 

CHRYSLER: New Airstream offered in sixes and eights. 
The more radical eight-cylinder Airflow, introduced last 
year, altered slightly. A ‘‘keel,’’ starting at top of wind- 
shield and ending at bottom of radiator, results in trimmer 
lines and gives Airflow appearance of greater length. 
Registration: 26,704 last year; 28,008 in 1933. 


HUDSON, TERRAPLANE: Both cars, regardless of 
model, size, or price, have electric gearshift. Elimination 
of the gear lever and transfer of the hand brake to the left 
side clear the floor of all obstructions. Both cars have 
solid steel-roofed bodies. Hudson is offered in a new 
Big Six, an eight, and a De Luxe eight. Terraplane comes 
in Standard and De Luxe mode!s. Hudson registration: 
18,405 last year; 2,867 in 1933. 


NASH: Appears in three Aeroform models—Advanced 
Six, Advanced Eight, and Ambassador Eight. New auto- 
matie cruising gear, at speeds above 40 miles an hour, 
reduces number of engine revolutions and saves fuel. 
Registration: 13,652 last year; 9,816 in 1933. 


GRAHAM: Enters lowest price range with a new six. 
Both six and eight follow the more advanced streamlines 
without being extreme. Tests have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in fuel economy. Registration: 12,275 last 
year; 9,656 in 1933. 


DE SOTO: Returns to popular-price field with new 
Airstream. he Airflow, with only minor mechanical 
changes, has been restyled. Last year’s blunt, round 
radiator has given way to the same “‘keel’’ that marks 
1935 Chrysler. Both Airstream and Airflow have new 
synero-silent transmissions and _ rust-proofed, all-steel 
bodies. Registration: 10,963 last year; 20,546 in 1933. 


LAFAYETTE: Enters second year with four standard 
and three Special lines. The 1935 models offer “*Motorcycle 
Getaway,’ “Synchronized Springing,”’ ‘‘Sealed Water 
Cooling,’’ ‘“‘Feather-touch Control,”’ noise-proof insulation. 
greater roominess, and increased safety. Registration: 8,589 
last year (new in 1934). 


WILLYS: Emphasizes economy of operation. Moderately 
streamlined. Headlights embedded between bonnet. and 
fenders. Registration: 6,323 last year; 14,750 in 1933. 


PACKARD: In addition to the regular eights and twelves, 
the long-heralded “‘lower-priced:’ model appeared. It is 
slightly. smaller than the familiar ‘“‘big’’ cars.. It has an 
eight-cvlinder power plant. Registration: 6,071 last year; 
8,721 in 1933. 


HUPMOBILE: Offers three ‘aerodynamic models— 
one eight and two sixes. Mechanically, few changes have 
been made. The body is of advanced, but not radical, 
streamlined construction. There are no ‘‘valleys’’ between 
bonnet and fenders. Headlights are imbedded. Registra- 
tion: 5,926 last year; 6.448 in 1933. 


AUBURN: New straight-eight, supercharged model, 
certified to do 100 miles an hour. Lycoming motor develops 
150 horsepower. Six body choices. Streamlined roadster 
features stainless steel, exposed exhaust pipes, no running 
boards, disappearing top. Regular sixes and eights moder- 
ately streamlined with all-steel bodies, smaller wheels, 
lower center of gravity, insulation against engine sounds, 
no-draft ventilation. Registration: 5,153 last year; 4,840 
in 1933. 


LA SALLE: Continues its bold and striking streamlines. 
Front-wheel suspension and more even distribution of 
chassis weight increase riding comfort. Registration: 4,903 
this year; 3,604 in 1933. 

_CADILLAC: In mechanical detail the V-8, V-12, and 

-16 are substantially unchanged. All three have Fisher 
no-draft ventilation. Both interior and exterior designs 
are simpler. Superfluous molding and trim have gone. 
Lines are smoother and more streamlined. Registration: 
4,640 last year; 3,783 in 1933. 


REO: Presents Flying Cloud and Reo-Royale at new low 
prices. Automatic gear-shift optional on all models at 
slight additional cost. Self-shifter transmission has been 
applied to 85 percent of all Reos since company introduced 
it two years ago. Registration: 3,620 last year; 3,424 in 
1933. 


LINCOLN: Most striking note is new body styling with 
bold but dignified streamlines. The 60 new features in- 
clude rubber-mounted transmission, softer clutch action, 
and higher speed. Available in eighteen body types, with 
coach work by Brunn, Judkins, LeBaron, Willoughby, and 
the Lincoln factory. Registration: 1,964 this year; 2,001 
in 1933. 


PIERCE-ARROW: Both Custom Twelve and Salon 
Twelve are powered with ‘‘World’s Champion’’ 175-horse- 
power engines, the De Luxe Eight by a 140-horsepower 
motor. All cars possess automatic choke, starter, heat- 
control, and draftless ventilation. Bodies. are insulated 
with Seapac—the sound deadener used in _ airliners. 
Registration: 1,641 this year; 2,041 in 1933. 


DU ESENBERG : Features d roadster, with body by La 
Grande, and an ‘“‘opera brougham,’ with coachwork by 
Roliston. Both cars are long, low, and in ‘‘the conservative 
conception of streamlining.’ Registration figures not 
available; less than 300 registered last year. 
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E. H. SCOTT, Designer and 
Builder of Super-powered 
Receivers Since 1924. 


HERES MY PROP 


It’s no wonder that you are confused by all 

and cry of various makers of all-wave radio receiv- 
ers. Obviously, there can be but one that is actually 
“Best.” How are you to know Which one? My sug- 
gestion to you—and my challenge to the |radio 
industry—is that you be allowed to find out for 
yourself by actual competitive trial in your own 
home. I have sufficient confidence in the Seatt All- 
Wave XV—above any other all-wave receiver in 
the world—to willingly abide by your finilings. 


YOU make this Test.!. In 


Your Own Home — You : be Final Judge 


Get a Scott All-Wave X V—direct frogs the Laboratory where 
it is custom-built—install it in your home and test it $ide-by- 
side with any other all-wave receive in the world. If, at the 
end of 30 days competitive trial, you are not entirely gatisfied 
that the Scott All-Wave XV brings|im more stations, from 
greater distances, with more volume and better tone, on both 
the short waves and the broadcast band, than any other all- 
wave receiver built, you can return it without Question. If it 
fails in any way to deliver exactly the performance ¢laimed 
for it, the trial doesn’t cost you a dime. In addition, the Scott 
All-Wave XV you buy is warranted for five Years (except 
tubes). Remember you can’t expect | bry pre- 
cision custom-building for $39.50, $59.50 Bargain 
counter” prices—and, dollar for dofiag, il-Wave 
XV is the biggest value in all-wave rac io 








WORLDS FINEST 
ALL: WAVE 
RECEIVER 








E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, 
442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4A5, 


Send me at once complete information about the 
Scott All-Wave XV and your 30-day trial offer. 




















per cent of the total. Farmers own 
one-quarter of all trucks. 

Last year foreign sales of American 
cars increased 79 per cent over 1933. 
Americans drive 72 per cent of the 


world’s motor cars. 
s 


FORECASTS: Portents Read by 
The Prophets of Big Business 


Many early Greeks, when they were 
puzzled, traipsed to Dephi to con- 
sult the Oracle. For the confused cus- 
tomers priests usually interpreted the 
divinity’s enigmatical mumbo jumbo 
so that everything would come out all 
right no matter what happened. Today 
predicting is a big business. Modern 
oracles carry their forecasts to the 
people through the public press. Press 
agents have replaced priests. This 
year optimists far outweigh pessimists: 

Edward A. Filene, merchant and 
economist: “If business generally does 
play ball with the President, and the 
Supreme Court does not call the game, 
we may arrive at real prospérity before 
the year is over. Otherwise, we may 
find ourselves in such a crisis that the 
government, against its will, may be 
compelled to turn to Socialistic meas- 
ures as the only way in the emergency 
to keep the masses provided with the 
necessities of life.” 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce: “Clearing, with fairer weather 
ahead. Capital owners are rapidly 
coming to realize that the administra- 
tion recognized the fact that when the 
capital tree disappears there can be 
no more income fruit, and income fruit 
is necessary to the continuance of our 
national life and prosperity.” 

Henry Ford, motor magnate: 
“Everybody is hopeful and everybody 
has a right to be. It will be no such 
booming year as 1929, when everybody 
was turning somersaults, but it will be 
a good solid year for business.” 

Harvey S. Firestone, tire manufac- 
turer: “I have always held that per- 
manent prosperity could be brought 
about only through a harmonious un- 
derstanding among industry, labor, and 
agriculture. We are seeing close coop- 
eration among these three now and will 
continue to see it.” 

Frank Purnell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: “TI be- 
lieve that assurances of a balanced 
budget, monetary stabilization, cooper- 
ation between employe and employer, 
and coordination of governmental and 
business aims would make 1935 a year 
of progress.” 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: “We 
can see many reassuring facts on the 
economic horizon. Among these, the 
outstanding one in my judgment, is the 
increase in the combined national in- 
come, which for 1934, according to our 
economists, probably will exceed that of 
1933 by something like 15 per cent. 
Labor income in the form of all wages 
and salaries in the United States is also 
expected to show an increase over 1933, 
bringing it to a total of about $35,000,- 
000,000.” 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, economist and 
former head of the National City Bank, 
believes that the old order in business 
will not come back. After two years of 
the depression ‘‘came the time when we 
wondered if some diabolical being, bar- 
ing its fangs, was waiting to bite us, 
Now we are more hopeful. But if one 
is at all a realist it is no longer a hope 
that we are starting on a return to ex- 
actly the old order.” 

Walter P. Chrysler, motor manu- 
facturer: “For the first time in years, 
we believe, the owners of so-called ob- 
solete automobiles are not only willing 
but able to buy new cars. They will 
find the 1935 cars are the best auto- 
mobiles ever obtainable.” 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., head of General 
Motors: “My belief is that they (1935 
conditions) will be somewhat better, 
but that belief is definitely predicated 
upon the conviction that the essential 
things to encourage and promote cre- 
ative effort will be done, and that the 
contrary will not be done.” 

Ward Melville, president of Melville 
Shoe Corp.: “The coming year should 
be one of good business in the retail 
trades. People started buying in 1934 
because they had got back their con- 
fidence . . . The country goes into the 
new year with prospects for further 
gains.” 

The following leaders contributed to 
a United Press “mass interview:” 

Roy Barton White, president of 
Western Union Telegraph: “If the 
present growing confidence continues 

. the prospects are for better busi- 
ness in 1935. Indications . .. presage 
a moderate growth in telegraph reve- 
nues during the early months of 1935 
and perhaps throughout the year.” 

Malcolm Muir, president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.: “To a great 
extent 1935 looms as an ‘if’ year. But 
most of the dangerous ‘ifs’ on the hori- 
zon, as I see it, are controllable.” 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: “The 
picture for 1935 is highly uncertain 

. However, unless we come under the 
influence of subversive forces. . . there 
is a good chance that the New Year 
will witness definite progress toward 
recovery.” 


Senator Glass Fires 


BANKING: 
Big Guns at 3 Federal Forts 


“A good scrap is Carter Glass’s best 
tonic,” said a friend. President Roose- 
velt has termed the senior Senator from 
Virginia an “unreconstructed rebel.” 

On the eve of a new session of Con- 
gress, the explosive Senator ran true to 
form. He blew up the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. Then he took a swipe at the 
Brain Trust. 

Senator Glass, considered the ablest 
banking authority in Congress, ‘ ~- 
nounced FDIC for “arbitrary disregard 
of existing law.” 

The Reserve Board and FDIC recent- 
ly served notice that maximum interest 
rates paid on time and savings deposits 
by banks under their wings would be 
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ACME 
Senator Glass: “Damnant Quod 
Non Intelligunt,” He Concluded 


limited to 2% per cent, effective Feb. 1. 
The announcement came through the 
Reserve Board. 


Senator Glass maintained FDIC’s 
action in fixing interest limits for State 
banks with insured deposits but not 
members of the Reserve system was il- 
legal. He granted the right of the Fed- 
eral Reserve to limit its own member 
banks but condemned it for “lending 
the force of its prestige to such an illicit 
(FDIC) action by making itself the 
medium of the public announcement.” 

As usual the peppery Virginian, 77 
this week and veteran of countless 
rows, had his arguments well supported. 
In his protesting letter to C. S. Hamlin 
of the Reserve Board, he said that Leo 
T. Crowley, FDIC chairman, confessed 
his agency “‘was skating on thin ice” in 
making its ruling. FDIC’s general coun- 
sel, the Senator revealed, disclaimed 
responsibility and said the “action was 
subject to serious question.” 

Several days later, Chairman Crow- 
ley retorted that FDIC acted under 
“implied powers” of the law in fixing 
interest rates. He accepted responsi- 
bility, saying the Federal Reserve Board 
“had nothing to do with it.” 

Carter Glass, after hearing the re- 
torts, gave out what he hoped would be 
his “last newspaper word” on the sub- 
ject. “Nobody has assumed to assert 
that the action complained of by me 
was legal,” he said, “or to controvert a 
Single fact in my letter.” 

Mr. Crowley then rushed to Lynch- 
burg, Va., the Senator’s home town. 
After a long powwow with Mr. Glass 
he agreed that the interest action of 


FDIC was not authorized by law. Mr. 
Crowley said it would not be put into 
force unless Congress amended the 
present statute. 

Senator Glass complacently put in 
the last word: “The conference (with 
Mr. Crowley) was frank and altogether 
pleasing to me.” 

In his letter challenging FDIC, Sen- 
ator Glass found room for a few acrid 
paragraphs on the recently released 
Viner report on banking and credit. 
The report, supervised by Dr. Jacob 
Viner, Treasury official and University 
of Chicago professor, urged legislation 
to stop Federal Reserve banks making 
direct loans to industry. Mr. Glass did 
not believe that the statute granting 
this permission had had fair trial. 

“We seem,” the Virginia Democrat 
wrote, “to have reached a stage in pub- 
lic affairs where every little sub-pro- 
fessor brought to Washington, however 
destitute of practical business acumen, 
is supposed to know more in a fortnight 
about banking and financial problems 
than the President, Congress, or the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“T think the sooner Washington is rid 
of impatient academicians whose threat- 
ening manifestoes and decrees keep 
business and banks alike in suspense, 
if not in consternation, the sooner and 
more certain will we have a complete 
restoration of confidence and resump- 
tion of business in every line of en- 
deavor.”’ 

“Damnant quod non intelligunt,” he 
concluded. “They condemn what they 
do not understand.” 


RECLAMATION: Fate of Nile 
Threatens Mississippi Valley 


“The very land is dying. Measured 
by man’s brief generations it is losing 
forever its ability to produce food.” 

This is the gloomy conclusion of the 
New Deal’s Mississippi Valley Commit- 
tee, instructed a year ago by President 
Roosevelt to outline a rehabilitation 
plan for the Mississippi drainage basin. 

Yet the land is dying, not dead. “Life 
in the Mississippi Valley of the future 
need not be poverty-stricken or pre- 
carious,” the committee reported last 
week. “It need not go the way of the 
valley of the Nile, the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, where sands 
have drifted into old irrigation ditches 
and the sites of opulent gardens.” 

In a 234-page report, Morris Llewel- 
lyn Cooke, committee chairman, and 
his eight assistants, give their opinion 
on how to preserve the fertility of the 
great 1,235,000-square-mile basin which 
now supports 49,000,000 persons in 31 
States. The report outlines schemes for 
flood control, low-water control, navi- 
gation, power, water supply, sanitation, 
erosion of land, agriculture, irrigation, 
industry, commerce, water storage, 
forestry, recreation, and the conserva- 
tion of wild life. 

Mr. Cooke, who was a charter mem- 
ber of the St. Lawrence Power Authori- 
ty and director of the Grant Power 
Survey of 1923 in Pennsylvania, is ex- 
pert at bringing home the seriousness 
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WARMIN 


Each winter the Santa Fe 
carries a great many people 
to California and southern 
Arizona. 

A few must go, for health 
or business. But the vast 
majority go to play—some- 
where along the blue sea, 
in the sunny hills, among 
the desert oases of a land 
made to enjoy out-of-doors, 
all winter long. 

Golf, tennis, polo, swim- 
ming, riding and ranching, 
lazing—it is all there, in the 
mellow warmth of 





So. Arizona 


Santa Fe service is swift and 
convenient to California, Ari- 
zona, Grand Canyon, Old Santa 
Fe and the Indian-detours—and 
cost is the lowest in years. 
Phoenix Pullman tri-weekly this 
winter on THE CHIEF, too— 
and frequent All-expense Bar- 
gain Tours to California. 





The coupon will bring in- 
teresting folders that have 
helped plan innumerable 
pleasant winter trips. 





W.J.BLACK,P.T.M., Santa FeSys. Lines 
1266 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail picture folders and fares. 
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of great problems. If nothing is done, 
he says earnestly, we would see “lands 
stripped of their life-giving humus, 
rivers breaking forth in floods...a 
steady increase of farm tenancy and of 
economic dependency... The com- 
parison of such a situation with the 
final days of the Roman Empire is not 
too farfetched. Civilizations of the past 
have more than once decayed because 
of similar causes.” 


PoweR: The committee’s power plan 
visualizes a “gridiron” system on the 
British pattern for the whole country. 
Five great pools of electricity would be 
established by interconnecting plants 
in strategic areas. The plan does not 
“involve the question of public or 
private ownership of either generation 
or distribution,” but government con- 
trol of transmission lines “is funda- 
mental.” Government ownership of 
transmission lines might not be great- 
ly increased, “especially if the private 
co_apanies cooperate in effecting unifi- 
cation.” 


Second step would be the sale of 
power and light to farmers. In the 


would mean the building of 500 dams 
of some magnitude. 


WaTER: “Water has no respect for 
political boundary lines or for the 
dignity of States, as school children 
have learned since the day of King 
Canute.” A coordinated system of 
flood and low-water control is recom- 
mended. States would cooperate with 
each other and with the Federal gov- 
ernment. Both the government and 
the States would bear their share of 
the costs and the responsibility. Polic- 
ing of streams to prevent pollution 
should be done by local agencies. Ir- 
rigation and navigation would be con- 
sidered parts of an interrelated plan. 


Som Erosion: “The cost of protec- 
tion against erosion is but a minute 
fraction of the cost of erosion.” A 
twenty-year Federal program in co- 
operation with States and land own- 
ers is advised. The cost of $20,000,000 
annually to the government is only 5 
per cent of the measurable annual loss 
from erosion at the present rate. 


Forestry: “The history of the Amer- 
ican forests has been one of exploita- 
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Chart Prepared by the Mississippi Valley Committee of the PWA 


Mississippi Valley (see chart) only 10 
per cent of farmers use current, while 
40 per cent have telephones, and 65 
per cent own automobiles. Of the 
nation’s 6,000,000 farms, only 10 per 
cent purchase electricity. 

“An allotment of $100,000,000 to build 
independent, self-liquidating, rural elec- 
tric projects would be a safe and 
socially justifiable experiment.” It 
would employ thousands of men. It 
would “not compete with private capi- 
tal, since it would serve territory not 
now served or likely to be served in 
any other way.” 


The water-power possibilities of the 
Mississippi and its tributary streams 
were placed at 16,000,000 kilowatts. A 
kilowatt equals 1.34 horsepower. Not 
more than 2,000,000 have been devel- 
oped. Any comprehensive program of 
water control and power development 





tion, depletion, and, on large areas, ac- 
tual devastation.” The committee ad- 
vocates acquisition of additional forests 
by the government, fire protection, and 
a@ permanent policy of regulation for 
privately owned forests. 


RECREATION: “Recreation is a neces- 
sity, not a luxury.” The government 
should add to its national parks and 
should create new ones. The construc- 
tion of reservoirs and the maintenance 
of dry-weather flow in rivers would be 
particularly suitable in the central 
valleys of the Mississippi Basin, which 
lacks natural water-playgrounds. 


Witp-LirE CONSERVATION: “Wild life 
has been increasingly depleted with 
the. increase and spread of population.” 
The government should acquire refuges 
and preserves. It should lead in sup- 
pressing dangers to wild life; it should 
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give financial aid liberally to protect 
inland fisheries. 

In conclusion the committee feels 
that “during the next twenty years 
the Federal government could profit- 
ably spend a billion dollars in the 
Mississippi Valley” to carry forward 
economic life on a higher level. 


SEAGRAMS: Earnings “Justify” 
Entry Into American Market 


Wall Street this week eagerly scanned 
one of the first detailed financial re- 
ports to be made public by a liquor- 
manufacturing company since repeal 
revamped the drinking habits of the 
United States. 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd., 
and its subsidiaries showed earnings of 
$1,152,854 for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1934. For the single quarter 
ending Oct. 31, 1934 earnings amounted 
to $1,965,393, comparing with only $532,- 
976 in the similar period last year. The 
company has 1,742,645 shares of capi- 
tal stock outstanding. 

H. I. Peffer, chairman of the Amer- 
ican subsidiaries—Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., and Maryland Distillery, 
Inc.—released the report. 

“This (earnings) increase justifies, I 
believe,” he said, “the action taken fol- 
lowing repeal to enter the American 
market with an American organiza- 
tion.” 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., is a 
subsidiary in this country of the Cana- 
dian firm Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
grams, Ltd. It is also an affiliate of 
Joseph Seagram & Sons, Ltd. This 
firm was erroneously reported in Dec. 
22 NEWS-WEEK, as bankrupt when it 
was merged with Distillers Corpora- 
tion. 

President of Distillers Corporation- 
Seagrams, Ltd., is Sam Bronfman, who 
with his three brothers, Allan, Harry, 
and Abraham, and 57 others are under 
charges of conspiracy to defraud Cana- 
dian and Quebec Governments of liquor 
taxes. These charges, Canadian offi- 
cials explain, are directed against the 
Bronfmans and their codefendants as 
individuals and not against corporations 
of which they may be officers. Con- 
trary to any implication that might 
have been drawn from either the head- 
line or NEWS-WEEK’S article, none of 
the Bronfman brothers are officers or 
directors of the American Seagram 
subsidiary. 

“I have complete confidence,” said 
Mr. Peffer, “in the ultimate vindica- 
tion of the Bronfman Brothers.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: G. E. Cuts 
$2,000,000 From Its Overhead 


Corporations, in common with indi- 
viduals, usually have to scrimp and 
pare in order to cut expenses. Yet last 
week, with trifling effort, General Elec- 
tric sliced more than $2,000,000 from 
its annual overhead. Directors accom- 
Plished the seeming miracle by calling 
the entire issue—$47,000,000 worth—of 
6 per cent “special” preferred stock 





and the outstanding $2,000,000 worth 
of 3% per cent debentures. The shares 
will be retired in April, and the bonds 
in August. 

At the end of 1933 General Electric 
had $60,000,000 in cash and $50,000,000 
worth of government and other securi- 
ties. The $110,000,000 was earning only 
about $500;000. At the same time pre- 
ferred dividends and interest payments 
took more than $2,600,000 a year. By 
employing surplus cash to retire all its 
prior securities the company will effect 
a net saving of more than $2,000,000 a 
year. 

Ex-NUISANCE: One of the most formi- 
dable of the “nuisance” taxes, the 2- 
cent levy on bank checks, died a “nat- 
ural” death Monday at. midnight. 
Though Congress had turned a deaf ear 
to all protests against its continuance, 
the august legislators simply forgot to 
extend it for another year. 


Bankers do not expect the lawgivers 
to revive it. While it brought $40,000,- 
000 a year to the government, its book- 
keeping cost and inconvenience made 
it undesirable. 

Ticut Fir: Long before the first au- 
tomobile appeared in Philadelphia, 
horse-cab drivers cursed the tight con- 
fines of its downtown streets. One of 
the busiest and narrowest was Fifteenth. 
Some time ago the city fathers set out 
to widen Fifteenth’s busiest part, be- 
tween Penn Square and Chestnut Street. 
The widening process left one land- 
owner with a plot only 4 feet wide. 
There Israel Demchick, an architect, 
has designed the “world’s narrowest 
restaurant,” one story high, construct- 
ed entirely of glass and stainless steel. 
The proprietor expects it to return a 
handsome profit after paying its $6,000 
yearly rent. The real estate is assessed 
at $59,000 and valued by its owner at 
$100,000. 

Procress: “Fact is frequently more 
fantastic than prophecy,” Merryle Stan- 
ley Rukeyser pointed out in The New 
York American last week. In 1929, 
wrote the financial editor, a man would 
have been considered mad to predict: 

“That the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and a score of important countries 
were on the verge of abandoning the 
gold standard. 

“That Herbert C. Hoover, with his 
extraordinary plurality, was destined to 
be a one-term President. 

“That the New York Stock Exchange 
would officially purport to welcome 
Federal regulation. 

“That J. P. Morgan & Co. would re- 
tire from the business of security un- 
derwriting. 

“That the public utility blue chip 
stocks of 1928-1929 would become the 
cats and dogs of 1934. 

“That the post new-era depression 
would involve a shrinkage of consid- 
erably more than half of the national 
income. 

“That the United States debt would 
reach its present proportions. 

“That every governmental debtor to 
the United States Treasury except Fin- 
land would prove a defaulter.” 
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EDUCATION 


L. S. U.: Two Heavy Brickbats 
Hit Huey Long’s University 





For many weeks President James 
Monroe Smith of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has heard nothing but criticism 
from fellow-educators. Their stinging 
remarks were prompted by the sur- 
render of Dr. Smith and most of his 
faculty to the political domination of 
Senator Huey P. Long. 

Last March Dr. Smith heard a more 
cheerful tune. His face was flushed 
with pride. He rushed to tell the news 
to the Senator. The Kingfish swelled 
with complacence. Dr. Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Rosenwald Fund 
in Chicago, so Dr. Smith reported, was 
about to list the Senator’s puppet-uni- 
versity among the nation’s outstanding 
twelve. 

Promptly Dr. Embree denied it. The 
boisterous Kingfish lashed back. He 
implied Dr. Embree lacked the code 
taught in Louisiana institutions: 
“Truth, honor, gratitude, loyalty, and 
service to humanity are to be adhered 
to and double-crossing and selling your 
soul is to be deplored.” 

Last week in his second response Dr. 
Embree ignored personalities but made 
himself clear on the educational status 
of Southern schools of learning. He de- 
clared the South had no really first- 
rate college. 

Then, lest the Senator and his docile 
pedagogue doubt his words, Dr. Embree 
made out his list of the twelve leading 
universities. Harvard got first place. 
The others—Dr. Embree did not say if 
the sequence had any significance—in- 
cluded Columbia, Chicago, Yale, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Cornell, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Princeton, and Johns 
Hopkins. 

Within the week more unkind words 
for “Kingfish colleges” came out of Chi- 
cago. Delegates attending the annual 
convention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools rapped the “under- 
mining” of Louisiana’s law school by 
Senator Long. But they did not remove 
the institution’s name from its list be- 
cause the law faculty “has acted with 
propriety so far as it has had power to 
do so.” 

What most infuriated the assembled 
lawyers was the granting of a Louisi- 
ana LL.B. to Kemble K. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy, a heavy-set young man 
with thin blond hair, is a good friend of 
Huey Long. The Senator was his law- 
yer in a couple of accident cases. Tak- 
ing Long for his model, Kennedy en- 
tered the university’s law school. While 
running up honor grades in his courses, 
he led a secret society—-Theta Nu Epsi- 
lon. This group published The Whang- 
doodle. One issue made scurrilous at- 
tacks on R. L. Himes, then business 
manager of the university. Tried for 
libel and convicted, Kennedy spent a 
few days in jail. The State pardon 
board released him. 

Meanwhile Senator Long had not been 
idle. He took Himes away from the 
university, appointed him general man- 
ager of the State penitentiary, and told 
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university trustees to give Kennedy -his 
law degree. The faculty refused. Long 
then got the university’s board of su- 
pervisors to give Kennedy a “specia]”’ 
LL.B. Gov. O. K. Allen, president of 
the board, and Dr. Smith, president of 
the university, signed it. But Ira Flory, 
acting dean of the law school, refused. 

Kennedy has his degree but has no 
use for it. He works in the Louisiana 
Tax Commission’s New Orleans office. 








SIDESHOW 


SHELL GAME: In Chicago Nino Rinal- 
do took Miss Margot King and Mrs. 
Sadie Stearns to a restaurant. Miss 
King ordered oysters. She gave one to 
Mrs. Stearns. In it was a pearl worth 
$1,900. The cafe and all three guests 
filed suit. Mrs. Stearns said: “I found 
it!” Miss King said: “The oysters were 
mine!” Mr. Rinaldo said: “I paid for 
them!” The cafe said: “We sold the 
oysters, not the pearl.” 


TALLYHO: In Medfield, Mass., Arthur 
L. Lewis’s butier heard a scratching 
on the back door. Thinking it the fam- 
ily’s pet dachshund he opened the door. 
In dashed a breathless fox. Red-coated 
hunters dismounted and collared the 
trembling Reynard in the cellar. 





CrookeD: According to William 
Houghton, a Secret Service agent, the 
newest counterfeit $10 bills can be de- 
tected at a glance. In the picture of 
Hamilton on them the careless counter- 
feiter made the former Secretary of 
the Treasury cross-eyed. 


Cueap! CuHeap! Liscomb Titus of 
Holdrege, Neb., was disappointed in 
the canary he got for Christmas. De- 
spite coaxing, it would not sing. When 
he gave the bird a bath, paint dis- 
colored the water. His Christmas ca- 
nary was a gilded English sparrow. 


Divorce: “Divorce vs. divorce in a 
divorce action,” intoned the clerk in the 
Denver, Col., district court. The judge 
looked at him suspiciously. The clerk, 
sober as the judge, explained that Mrs. 
Ganda Devorss wanted to divorce her 
husband, Harlow Devorss. 


Sinc Since: A religious choral society 
entertained jail inmates at Fort Smith, 
Ark. As visitors departed with voices 
raised in song, Richard W. Halley, ac- 
cused bank robber, joined the proces- 
sion. No mean tenor, he caroled his 
way past Jim Harwell, the jailer, to 
freedom. 


SENTINELS: In New York City the 
Citizens Budget Commission thinks the 
city government ought to be more care- 
less of city property. The commission 
complained taxpayers pay nine watch- 
men $1,500 a year each to watch nine 
rooms in the County Clerk’s office. 


Miitk PuncH: In New Orleans babies 
got bleary-eyed and lisped thickly. 
Mothers took the problem to the Board 
of .Health. Wineries had been dump- 
ing the residue of pressed grapes into 
dairy pastures. The cows milk had 4 
“kick” in it. 
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LAW 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Acquittal for 


Sapiro; Conviction for Roth 





About 25 years ago Aaron Sapiro 
left the Universities of Cincinnati and 
of California with a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and a Master of Arts degree. He 
went forth to organize farmer co- 
operative associations in this country 
and Canada. 

In 1927 Mr. Sapiro, by that time a 
lawyer, became nationally prominent, 
not for inaugurating laws on farmer 
cooperation, but for suing Henry Ford. 
In The Dearborn Independent, Mr. 
Sapiro claimed, Mr. Ford libeled the 
Jewish race. He asked $1,000,000 
damages. Out of court he settled for 
$75,000. 

In the Summer of 1933 a Chicago 
grand jury indicted Mr. Sapiro and 22 
other persons, including Al Capone and 
Capone’s successor, Murray Hum- 
phreys, for racketeering in the laundry 
trade. “Everything,” protested Mr. 
Sapiro, “was open, legal, and above- 
board.” Last May a jury acquitted 
Mr. Sapiro and his co-defendants. 


Soon he proclaimed his bankruptcy 





ACME 


Aaron Sapiro: One Jury Acquitted 
Him of Corrupting Another Jury 


in New York courts, stating assets of 
$14,425 and liabilities of $181,000. In 
Jctober he and Sam Roth, a former 
Jersey banker, went on trial for at- 
tempting to corrupt and influence the 
jurors in a Federal mail-fraud case. 


Three days after the trial opened in 
New York Federal court, Roth on the 
witness stand accused the prosecutor 
of offering to void the indictment if he 
would consent to talk. “That,” shouted 
Assistant United States Attorney Jacob 
Grumet, “is a deliberate falsehood.” 
Because of the prosecutor’s remark the 
judge ordered a mistrial. 

Three weeks ago Mr. Sapiro and Mr. 
Roth came up for a new trial. One 
juror’s wife testified that Roth had 
visited her and talked to her about the 
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mail-fraud case. Mr. Sapiro denied 
that “a single juror was contacted.” 

Deliberating overnight, the jurors 
last week lifted another trouble from 
Mr. Sapiro’s shoulders. They acquitted 
him of all charges. Roth they convicted 
on one count—of approaching one juror. 

PARDONED: Joseph Blazenzits, con- 
victed by a Michigan court of murder 
in 1918 when he was 17. He protested 
he was innocent. Imprisoned at Mar- 
quette, he studied mathematics and be- 
gan to raise canaries. Mrs. Junior F. 
Hayden and Mrs. C. H. Corwine, canary 
fanciers, became interested in his case. 
Recently Leonarde Keeler, of North- 
western University’s crime detection 
laboratory and inventor of the “lie de- 
tector,” tested Blazenzits with the ma- 
chine. It supported his claim of inno- 
cence. 

“I feel sure,” reported Mr. Keeler, 
“that Blazenzits had no part in this 
murder for which he is serving time.” 
Quoting this statement, Gov. William 
A. Comstock ordered the convict par- 
doned. 


DENIED: By Federal District Judge 
Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City, a tem- 
porary injunction sought by the gov- 
ernment against the Sutherland Lum- 
ber Co., which operates yards in Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska. By charging 
$4.20 a square for six squares of cedar 
shingles, the company violated NRA 
code provisions setting the minimum 
price at $4.45. 

Judge Otis declared that “defendants, 
who sell for cash out of their lumber 
stock at their yards just as any mer- 
chant sells goods over the counter, are 
not engaged in interstate commerce.” 
Furthermore: ‘Congress has no power 
to fix prices, even in transactions un- 
doubtedly a part of interstate com- 
merce.” 


Fitep: With the North Dakota Su- 
preme Court by Attorney General P. O. 
Sathre, an application for a writ test- 
ing Governor-elect Thomas H. Moodie’s 
right to hold office. Mr. Sathre alleged 
“upon information and belief” that Mr. 
Moodie was “a subject of Great Britain 
at the time of his election.” 

He asserted the Governor-elect, born 
in Canada, had never been naturalized, 
a charge Mr. Moodie called “chasing 
rainbows.” Mr. Sathre also advanced 
the claims of Gov. William Langer, 
convicted and removed from office last 
Summer. Langer, he predicted, would 
again become Governor if a pending 
appeal should secure a reversal of his 
conviction. 


AWARDED: By a jury in Civil Supe- 
rior Court in New Haven, $33,000 to 
John Patrick Eustace. Injured in a 
motor accident, he sued the Adley Ex- 
press Co., owner of the truck that col- 
lided with his car, for $100,000. During 
the trial Eustace bared his chest to 
show his injuries had necessitated re- 
moval of one rib and left a six-inch 
scar, beneath which the jury could see 
the beating of his heart. Defense coun- 
sel stormed at Eustace’s demonstration: 
“An unnecessary exhibition calculated 
to arouse the sympathy of the jury.” 
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SALESMAN: Wilder Depicts the 
Tilts of aModern Don Quixote 


HEAVEN’S MY. DESTINATION. By Thornton 
Wilder. 304 pages, 64,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. 

“What a surprising chap Wilder is!” 
exclaimed J. B. Priestley when he read 
this book. 

Those familiar with the American 
author’s short list of works will prob- 
ably agree. His lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. He began 
nine years ago with “The Cabala,” a 
novel of curious eddies in the interna- 
tional society of modern Rome. Next 
came a play about the day of judg- 
ment. “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
which made him famous, was laid in 
Peru, where he had never been. “The 
Woman of Andros” concerned Chrysis, 
a siren of ancient Greece. 

Anyone who still questions Mr. Wild- 
er’s originality should be silenced by 
the novel published this week. It de- 
scribes a modern Don Quixote called 
George Brush. 

Three hundred years ago Don Miguel 
de Cervantes chose to make fun of 
chivalrous fashions by narrating the 
misadventures of an idealistic knight. 
He intended to do a parody in short- 
story form, but the idea overflowed in- 
to large volumes. In spite of himself 
he produced an immortal work, which 
has been revered for its rich philosophy 
and laughed at for its back-breaking 
farce. 

His 37-year-old successor weaves a 
similar tale around the modern equiva- 
lent of the knight-errant, a traveling 
salesman. George Brush gold school- 
books for the Caulkins Educational 
Press. A hard-shelled Baptist with a 
leaning toward the non-resistance creed 
of Mahatma Gandhi, he was as naively 
logical as the Spanish windmill-war- 
rior. 

His efforts to do good to all people 
he met along the road promoted a hold- 
up, occasioned a battle in a brothel, and 
landed the idealist three times in jail. 

“Everybody’s crazy except me; that’s 
what’s the matter. The whole world’s 
nuts,” was his conclusion. 

George insisted on describing his par- 
ents, achievements, business, and faults 
to each new friend he picked up. Then 
he tried to help the stranger—always 
with disastrous results. Once when he 
drew his money out of a savings bank 
he refused to take the interest due him, 
denouncing unearned increments as im- 
moral. His loud speech scared other 
depositors and sent him to prison. He 
had an adventure in a dark barn with 
an unknown lady, then tracked her 
down, and insisted on marrying her to 
preserve her morals. 

Though Mr. Wilder got only three 
votes ‘as most entertaining member of 
his class at Yale, his book is a mine 
of lusty humor. Critics who prefer 
proletarian tales scored “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey” as a “short-cut to 
aristocratic emotions,” and called its 
author a “prophet of the genteel 
Christ.” 

Heavy thinkers will have to find other 





grounds- for objecting. to “Heaven’s 
My Destination.” The problems of Mr. 
Wilder’s newest hero, George Brush, 
are as universal as the problem of evil. 

Mr. Wilder has lived im almost as 
many places as the characters in his 
books. Until he was 9 he lived in Mad- 
ison, Wis., where his father edited the 
Wisconsin State Journal. Then the 
family journeyed to China. Courses at 
Oberlin College, and Yale University, 
and two years at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome gave him his education. 

In Italy he obtained material for 
“The Cabala.” Coming back to Amer- 
ica, he taught for seven years at Law- 
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Thornton Wilder in 1921 When He 
Was Making a Pilgrimage to Italy 


renceville School in New Jersey. He 
held French classes instead of English 
so he would not have to wade through 
a prescribed list of English books. In 
1930 he undertook a contemporary lit- 
erature course for Chicago University 
at the request of his friend President 
Robert M. Hutchins. 

Mr. Wilder specializes in the light 
touch. In books he likes to explore fan- 
ciful, mythological, and philosophical 
characters, never involving himself with 
life in the raw. Among friends he has 
a relish for the kind of gossip and anec- 
dote that reveals character. His talk 
is as precise as his prose. 

Sharp-nosed, short, and slightly built, 
he finds more use for tea tables than 
athletic fields. Only once, when he was 
spending the Summer in healthy Rhode 
Island, did he find himself turning ath- 
lete. But he managed to draw back. 
“Shall I renounce dumbbells and redis- 
cover my talents,” he asked himself, 
“or shall I go on to Dempsey and re- 
linquish Baudelaire?” 

Fortunately for readers, he stuck to 
his last. 


s 
TRAGEDY: Dire Doings in the 
Alps; for Melodrama Addicts 


VIA. MALA. By John Knittel. 667 pages, 224,- 
000 words. Stokes, New York. $2.50. 


This novel is one of the old-fashioned 
breed whose appeal lies in the sheer 


mass of its emotional freight, rather 
than its quality. It tells of the death 
of an Alpine villain and the tribulations 
of his beautiful daughter. The author, 
son of a Swiss clergyman, was born in 
India, learned to write in England, and 
now lives in his private oasis in Egypt. 

Jonas Lauretz, the villain, is as per- 
sistent in his villainy as any fairy-tale 
ogre. To earn a living he runs a 
lumber mill; in his spare time he gets 
drunk, beats his wife, and freezes his 
newborn twins to death. 


Among the surviving children is 
Sylvia, whose patience is inexhaustible 
and whose only joy comes from the 
affection of an ailing, sympathetic old 
painter. When the artist dies she in- 
herits his pictures and 5,000 francs in 
ready cash. 


Things begin to look up. But old 
Jonas runs true to form and steals the 
money. Up to this point the children 
have taken everything on the chin 
without a fight. But when Sylvia's 
brother discovers her loss, he bribes 4 
hunch-backed friend to crack the old 
devil over the head. This is done with 
an axe, and Jonas makes his exit to 
the sound of applause. 


It looks like a happy ending, espe- 
cially when Sylvia finds a rich young 
husband. However, the dead man’s 
shadow falls on her again when the 
husband suspects that Jonas may not 
have died unassisted. 

The tale is not for those who read 
novels for light entertainment. Greek- 
tragedy addicts will be more satisfied 
—if they are willing to overlook the 
modern dress. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Phil Stong; 


Immortals on Earth; Composers 


WEEK-END. By Phil Stong. 276 pages, 61,000 
words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. 


Phil Stong, ex-farmer, made his 
name with “State Fair,” a story of his 
native Iowa. The setting of his fourth 
book is in Connecticut, where he now 
lives. Flora Baitsell invites people to 
her country house to celebrate her 
thirty-third birthday. Bright young 
“modern” husbands, wives, and bache- 
lors from the city spend the week-end 
in drunken flirtation. A forgettable 
story. 


THE TRANSIENTS. By Mark Van Doren. 266 
pages, 36,000 words. Morrow, New York. 
$2.50. 


An immortal man and woman visit 
the earth, separate, and permit two un- 
fortunate mortals to fall in love with 
them. The work of a Columbia Uni- 
versity English teacher who writes 
verse on the side, it is a gentle but 
unimpressive poetic fantasy turned out 
in ordinary prose. 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. Edited by David 
Ewen. 308 pages. Bibliography, Index. H. 
W. Wilson, New York. $4.50. 


Another reference book from the 
publishers who specialize in this field. 
It gives facts and personal sketches 
about 200 composers, some famous, 
some merely promising. 
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BRASELTON ISED: 


More than 100,000 families have responded to the NEws-WEEK idea of an essen- 
tial news service. 


This acceptance has been possible only because there existed a logical place for 
the publication in its chosen field; in fact, a weekly of the type of NEws-WEEK was in- 
evitable at the moment of its appearance. 


: The successful completion of its first stage of progress is.at once an indication 
; of the virility of its conception and the vigor with which it has been developed. 


The,typical reader of NEws-WEEK is keenly alert to what is going on about him; 
his economic status demands that he keep well-informed: he is busy, hence he wants 
his news concisely told; he is successful because he is busy. 


And, being successful, he is amply able to indulge his taste for the better things 
of life brought to his attention through advertising. 


Advertisers find among such readers that degree of responsiveness essential to 
the. profitable employment of the printed page, in a definite market demonstrably , 
above the average in buying power. 





A Gift to New Members of 
the Literary 


THE & 
WORLD'S 
GREAT ” 


164 ROMANCES, HISTORIES, 


LITERATURE 


INTIMATE LETTERS AND ESSAYS HOUSTON 


WW NARRATIVE POEMS, BIOGRAPHIES, 


Published to Sell for $5.00 


A complete library of famous classics in ONE 

volume! Here are the masterpieces of literature 
that have lived through the centuries—from the dawn of 
history to our day—and that every well-read person 
must know. Selections from the writings of Homer, 
Dante, Plutarch, Boswell, Benjamin Franklin. Great 
narrative poetry—‘“Don Juan” by Lord Byron; “The 
Last Fight of the ‘Revenge’” by Tennyson; Malory’s 
“Death of Arthur’, and many others. The sonnets of 
Shakespeare, the lyrics of Ben Jonson, Robert Herrick, 
Dryden, Robert Burns, Keats, Shelley, and dozens more. 
The historical writings of Gibbon, Carlyle. Macaulay. 
Intimate letters by Charles Lamb, Abraham Lincoln, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The essays of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Swift, Schopenhauer, Emerson, Poe, and many 
others. A feast of reading and a liberal education in one 
handsome volume of 542 pages. Yours absolutely free if 
you accept FREE membership in the Literary Guild 
of America. 

WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP’ MEANS 
The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild 
provides the most complete, economical and coxvenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each 
month an outstanding new book just published. If you 
want the Guild selection for the month, it is sent to you 
on approval. You may return it in five days, or you may 
keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents carry- 
ing charges) regardless of the retail price. (The regular 
retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Gui!d selec- 
tion for the month, then you may take your choice from 
twenty other outstanding books selected from all the 
publishers’ lists and recommended by the Guild, or the 
Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publishers’ established prices. 
However, if you do not want any book that month, you 
are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few 
as four books during the year to enjoy all advantages of 
membership. 





WHAT YOU WILL GET 
IN THIS TREASURE BOOK 
OF GREAT LITERATURE 


EPIC AND ROMANCE 
Selections from 
Homer’s Wiad and Odyssey 
Deante’s Inferno 
Milton’s Paradise Lost 
Mualory’s Death of Arthur, and others. 
NARRATIVE POETRY 
Zurns Tam O'Shanter 
Byron Don Juan 
Arnold Sohrab and Rustum, and others. 
BALLADS, LYRIC POETRY 
‘ea.s, Rossetti, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
John Fletcher, Herrick, Milton, Dryden, 
Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Coieridge, Lamb, 
Byron, Shelley, Emerson. Longfellow, Poe, 
Tennyson, Browning, Walt Whitman, Swin- 
burne, Kipling and other 
HISTORY 
Selections from 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire 
Carlyle’s French Revotu‘ion 
Macaulay's History of England 
Parkman Cecn piracy of Pontiac, 


othe 
BIOGRAPHY 
Selections from 
Plutarch 
Boswell’s Life of Samucl Johnson 
Franklin’s Ay obiography and others. 
INTIMATE LETTER S 
Franklin, Lamb, Byron, Lincoln, Car- 
lule, Stevenson, and others. 
FAMOUS ORATIONS 
Plato, Burke, Danton, Webster, Ma- 
canlay, Garibaldi, Lincoln, and others. 
ESSAYS 
Montaigne, Bacon, Swift, Addison, Burke, 
Lamb, Schopenhauer, Carlyle. Emerson, 
Sainte-Beuve, Ruskin, Stevenson, and others. 


542 PAGES—HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING 











GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the saving in cost of 
books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00. $4.00, 
or $5.CO book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you 
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FREE—“THE WORLD’S GREAT LITERATURE” 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 1 N.W. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica and send me the Member’s Handbook. I am to receive free each 
month the Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS’’ and all other membership pri- 
vileges .or one year. I agree to purchase at least four blocks of my 
own choice through the Literary Guild during the year—either Guild 
Selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, 
a copy of ‘“The World’s Great Literature.’’ 


City ... . State 

Subscriptions from minors must have parent’s signature. This offer 
restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside else- 
where write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed 
to McAinsh & Co., 488 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


can afford to buy more books you are most 

anxious to read this way than under any other plan. 
A further saving is possible on special book offers of former selections and other titles. Fu! 
details of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 


Monthly Literary Magazine “WINGS” is Free 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of ‘““WINGS,” a sparkling illustrat 
little journal with news of books and authors. In this magazine descriptions are given of t! 
Guild’s current book selections and recommendations. It is a guide to the best reading and 
invaluable to every one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, convenience, a! 
satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remember: Members buy only the boo 
they want and they may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soc” 
as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you “THE WORLD’S GREAT LITE! - 
ATURE?” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with the member $ 
Handbook giving full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 
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